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Anthony Eden: The Inside Story of His Mission 
(See National Week) 











Norway’s unconquerable warbirds 


These are the deadly Northrop N3 Patrol Bombers 
with which the Royal Norwegian Naval Air Force for nearly two years 
has helped to hold the Nazis on our North Atlantic sea border 


Y MID-JUNE IN 1940, the Nazis had 
B overrun all of Norway. And we here 
at Northrop had just begun work on a 
new patrol bomber for the Royal Nor- 
wegian Naval Air Force. 

Quit? Not those fighting-hearted 
Norse! Teaming up with the RAF, they 
established “Little Norway” in Canada; 
ordered us to rush completion of these 
Northrop N3-PB’s for combei use in 
the Far North. 

The job, from preliminary sketches 
to the first bomber off the line, took us 
exactly nine months and one day. 

We’re particularly proud of that ree- 
ord, for the N3-PB is a favorite with 
Northrop men and women. Not just be- 
cause this hard-hitting bomber is the 
world’s fastest military seaplane. Nor 


because she can pack 2000 pounds of 
bombs or a torpedo with equal grace. 
Nor is it because she can throw more 
lead than many a four-motored bomber. 
What pleases us more than any of these 
virtues is her STURDINESS. 

Battered for nearly two long years 
by North Atlantic winds and waves and 
storms, with vast distances their every- 
day assignment, these swift petrels of 
Norway’s Royal Navy have proved as 


tough as the Vikings’ sons who fly them. 

In battle, the Northrop N3 Patrol 
Bombers have shown their strength, 
too. They have sent to the bottom more 
than their share of U-boats. They are 
reputed to have taken part in the epic 
chase of the Bismarck. They have driven 
back giant German bombers. 

We hope you'll pardon a manufac 
turer’s pride in relating all this to you, 
for the Northrop N3-PB is just one of 
a number of American-built warplanes 
that have helped to set the pattern for 
victory. (You can help to shape this 
victory pattern more swiftly by buying 
War Bonds in increasing numbers.) 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Ince 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA ¢ MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, ING, 
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accounting machines can be purchased in some cases under War Produc- 
Board Regulations. Also, in many organizations, we have been able to on the Production Front 
Jp solve their accounting problems without the purchase of new equipment. 


sreased capacity frequently results from mere revision of the system. 


eran | that was won 


BEFORE THE WAR! 


For its tremendous wartime expansion, Ameri- 
can industry has had to fight . . . and fight hard. 

And in nu cector of the home front has the pres- 

sure been greater than su ‘4.> Payroll Depart- 
ees ; ment. 
lil ee It has had many more workers to pay, more 
bs Pa ee iO GE ee PS a3 De ae Sage’. a ¢ > 
k ep ap ay ane eng deductions to make from every payment, and 
ce s y < B y 4 riment. very ¥ . “tae *  s 
ee eee eee eee ee Ce eee Se a one problem after another in maintaining an 
tance of overtime means more entries on the payroll records. And every , ; . 
! efficient staff. 
in the rate of labor turnover makes the going tougher. ‘ ; 
‘ -- 7 _ But wherever there had been peace-time installa- 
f : tions of mechanical methods, the Department 
a> : was able to triumph over these wartime con- 
; ditions. 

In thousands of war plants Underwood Elliott 

Fisher Sundstrand Payroll Machines have en- 

abled accounting procedure to keep pace with 

mounting production. 

Many a company has taken advantage of our 
hem % knowledge and experience by having us revise 
Ps its system so as to handle the increased volume. 
atrol : P i= : 

th, ae ay / And large numbers have seen the value of sign- 
ng ; : : 
© , ¢ ing up on a yearly basis for the expert care pro- 
more vided by Underwood Maintenance Service. Our 
“ese he D ; on Maintenance Service from coast to coast is being 
“epic ist when demands upon the epartment are heaviest, competent workers eave kept in complete and efficient operation. 
nd are hard to replace. New workers are more easily trained where mechanical < ‘di [ ll 
quipment has been in use for some time. Which also means that the experi- me parts, too—we are provi ing tor ali youl 
nced worker sacrifices less productive time acting as instructor. Underwood, Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher ma- 
ufac- Me Rts “re : chines—as well as a complete line of carbon 
| you, 


sagt : paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for 
ae ; uC | | eo every make of office machine. Underwood Elliott 
<< Fuew PAYROLL DEOUCT 


y are 


riven 


lanes WEW LIONS same, al One Park Avenue, New York. 
% wiLLIONS 
7 | ae AFFECT — ae Underwood Elliott Fisher 
_ : i hea Sundstrand 

PAYROLL MACHINES 


* We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines 
Caliber .30M1 — Airplane Instruments — Gun Parts — 
Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and Miscel- 
laneous Items. 


443 is the Payroll Department’s toughest year. On top of all its other burdens 
here’s the added work involved in Victory Tax deductions. 











Gasoline rations. The Office of Price 
Administration lifted the ban on pleasure 
driving in the Eastern area, cut the value 
of A coupons in half, amended regulations 
so that motorists with A needing 
them for occupational driving can get ad- 
ditional rations. New rules provide that 
holders of such cards can apply for B 
cards, though OPA told local boards to 
tighten enforcement of car-sharing require- 
ments before granting additional rations. 
B cards will be changed, made effective for 
four months. Coupons will be torn out to 
restrict motorists to the amount of gaso- 
line required for their occupational driv- 
ing. Motorists already holding B cards 
will be issued the four-month cards when 
their present cards expire. 


cards 


Local transportation. Al! public trans- 
portation vehicles carrying nine or more 
persons were frozen in their present service. 
Every war contractor and Government 
agency furnishing transportation for em- 
pleyes must file with Office of Defense 
Transportation by May 15 an inventory 
of equipment. No local equipment can be 
bought or leased by such contractors and 
agencies without ODT approval. Purpose 
of the order is to prevent mass exodus of 
vehicles from necessary services, such as 
school from their routes, and to 
uncover idle equipment. 


busses 


Tires. Motorists with mileage rations of 
more than 240 miles a month will be eligi- 
ble after April 1 for new “victory” tire 
casings made of reclaimed rubber. The 
OPA said the new tires will replace tires 
worn beyond the recappable stage. Pre- 
viously, only motorists with monthly mile- 
age allowances of more than 560 miles 
could get the new casings; now, these 
motorists are eligible for grade I tires. 


Draft deferment. The Senate passed 
and sent to the House the Bankhead- 
Johnson bill requiring blanket deferment 
of Selective Service registrants engaged 
“substantially full time” in essential farm 
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work. The measure, passed despite War 
Department opposition, would remove the 
present requirement that farm workers 
produce a certain minimum, defined by 
Agriculture Department standards, before 
becoming eligible for occupational de- 
ferment. 

Meanwhile, the House Rules Commit- 
tee approved the Kilday bill, requiring 
draft boards to call all other physically 
fit men in any State before drafting fa- 
thers. 


Farm labor. In another move to ease the 
farm labor shortage, the House passed a 
bill appropriating $26,100,000 for recruit- 
ment and transportation of farm workers. 
The measure provides less than half as 
much money as had been requested, takes 
supervision away from the Federal Se- 
curity Administration and puts it into 
the hands of the Agricultural Extension 
Service and the U.S. Employment Service. 


Salary limitation. Before the Senate 
this week was a decision of its Finance 
Committee to rescind the presidential or- 
der setting a ceiling of $25,000 on salaries 
after taxes. Similar to the bill recently ap- 
proved by the House, the Finance Com- 
mittee’s proposal would change the Price 
Stabilization Act to read: “No action 
shall be taken . . . for the purpose of re- 
ducing wages or salaries for any particu- 
lar work below the highest wages or sal- 
aries paid therefor between Jan. 1 and 
Sept. 15, 1942.” 


Food. Farmers are out to break last year’s 
high records of food production. And they 
intend to do it in spite of shortages of 
highiy important means of production, in- 
cluding labor, machinery, fertilizer and in- 
secticides. This is shown by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s spring report of farm- 
ers’ intentions to plant. An increase of 10,- 
000,000 acres over last year’s plantings, to a 
new total of 279,000,000 acres, is forecast. 
Farmers will reach the goals for most 
crops, fall short of a few and exceed others. 
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ORTRESSES and Liberators roar 

over Germany .. . drop their two 
ton block busters and spread destruc 
tion . . . because Cooper-Bessemer com 
pressors work 24 hours a day in Texas 
Oklahoma . . . Louisiana. 


The compressor is a vital tool of the petro- 
leum industry. With it gases are shaped into 
new compounds. It is the key instrument for 
makirfg high-octane aviation gasoline, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic ammonia for smokeless 
powder and TNT for the block busters. 


Outstanding performer among compressors is 
the huge 60-ton G-MV. It develops pressures 
of 5000 pounds and more. It can hold a pressure 
accurately, day and night, for months at a 
stretch. It can even do five different compress 
ing jobs at once. All the G-MV’s are going to 
vital war jobs now—but after Victory is won, 
there will be G-MV’s aplenty to help petroleum 
and chemistry give us miracle products to 
revolutionize our peacetime living. 
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“Hey Mister! Need any Help?” 


7 an educated ow! could be quite a help 
on the night shift in some war plants. Espe- 
cially in plants where the lighting causes skilled 
workers to make more mistakes than a rookie 
infielder! Plants where you have to twist like a 
corkscrew to be sure your drill hits right on the 
mark . . . where the shadows on vernier scales 


threaten to give you a permanent stoop. 


We can’t train owls for you but perhaps we can 





help make work easier in your shop . . . through 
simple, practical suggestions that will help you 
get more light or more usable light from the 
fixtures you have. You may feel that your light- 
ing is good enough. But if your shop is in war 
work, why not be sure? Just phone us and we'll 
put a trained wartime lighting counsellor at your 
service. This advice costs you nothing. We're 
glad to give it whether your plant has ten work- 
ers or thousands. Call us today. 











ad For Wartime Lighting Help . . . Here’s where to ‘‘Call G-E Lamp” 


See your phone book for G-E Lamp offices in other principal cities 


ATLANTA . . WAlinut 9767........ Red Rock Bldg. KANSAS CITY . . Victor 7671 2100 Wyandotte St. 
BOSTON. . . HAncock 1680 . United Shoe Machinery Bldg. LOS ANGELES . . Michigan 8851 ....... Edison Bldg. 
BUFFALO . . LAfayette7194........ Genesee Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS . . GRanville 7286. . Northwestern Terminal 
CHICAGO . . HARrison 5430. ...... 842 S. Canal St. NEW YORK . Wickersham 2-6300 . . 570 Lexington Ave. 
CLEVELAND . CHerry 1010........ Williamson Bldg. OAKLAND. . . . Higate7340 ....... 1614 Campbell St. 
Ps < 5 EE 6 6 66 6 ws General Electric Bldg. PHILADELPHIA . . KiINgsley 3336 ........ Mitten Bldg. 
DENVER. . . MAin6141. ....... Merchandise Mart PITTSBURGH . . . FAirfax 7911. 601 E. General Robinson St. 
Ss « 5 SEED 66s ee oe ee Book Tower PORTLAND . BEacon 2101. . . Oregon Transfer Bldg. 
ST. LOUNS 0 2 wc CHestnut 8920 . . . . . 710 N. 12th Blvd. 


Or call your local electric service company or G-E Lamp supplier for helpful advice. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGIAIG Washington, D. C. 


It_is time for another appraisal of the war outlook, for a report on the 
way things stand just before the 1943 push starts in both of this country's wars. 

View of those qualified to forecast is this..... 

Germany is unlikely to give up in 1943; is still to be fighting in 1944. 

Russia cannot win single-handed even with aid of U.S. and British weapons. 

War _in Europe will end only when a U.S.-British army invades Europe; when 
German generals are convinced that Germany cannot hope for even a stalemate. 

And: 1944 seems to be the year for that situation to develop fully. 

Japan will be a secondary war until the Germans are defeated. 

So: It is wise to expect no general return of peace until some time in 1945. 

















There is no revealing of secrets to tell that the war in 1943 is not up to 
schedule; that moves in Africa are much Slower than expected; in the Pacific, a 
little slower than expected. Reasons are two: 

1. Submarines. U.S. supply lines to Africa and England still are unsafe; 
still are successfully interfered with by German submarines. And: Loss of U.S. 
ships and weapons in the Atlantic cuts down on those for the Pacific. 

2. Caution. U.S. is sacrificing time to save men. Basic idea is that time 
used in thorough preparation will lower losses; that time, to this extent, can 
be made to work on our side. U.S. strength is gaining fast. 

Military view was that Africa would be cleared before this. It also was 
that a collapse of Italy could come before Germans had had time to shore it up. 

But: Weather and submarines, among other things, upset that view. 











Offensives of U.S.-Britain now in the making will be impressive. They are 
to come in the air, at sea, on land. Yet: They probably won't be decisive in 1943. 

In the Mediterranean area..... 

Germans should be out of Tunisia in 60 to 90 days. That is anoutside time. 

U.S.-British drive against Italy should be started by midsummer. It is to 
start as an air and sea offensive, an effort to render Italy helpless. 

Italy should be out of the war by the autumn of 1943. 

This whole operation is much behind schedule and falling further behind. 

In the Atlantic war theater..... 

Hitler's submarines still hold the upper hand; still are the No. 1 problem. 

Any full-scale offensive based on England must wait on more security for the 
sea lanes; must be delayed until the submarine threat to supplies is ended. 

A limited offensive aimed at establishing: (1) a foothold in Norway and/or 
(2) a bridgehead somewhere in Europe probably is in the cards for 1943. 

An air offensive of great power and scope will develop over Europe; will be 
aimed at submarine bases, at industry, at transport. This is to be the soften- 
ing process, the prelude to final, full-scale invasion. 

In the war between Germany and Russia..... 

Russia failed to regain vital coal and iron resources. 

But: Russia did destroy much German war material, many German men. And: It 
is doubtful whether Hitler can stage another all-out offensive in Russia in 1943. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--= (Continued) 


Most really to be expected is that Russia will tie down big German forces. 





In the war between U.S. and Japan..... 

Present fighting lull is likely to prove the quiet before the 1943 storm. 

It's not at all improbable that present U.S. line, running from Dutch Har- 
bor to Midway to the Solomons, will be moved farther west in the period ahead. 

However: Pacific war is likely in 1943 to remain primarily a naval war. 
Full-scale effort against Japan will await clearing of the Mediterranean, then 
an easing of demands for men and materials to fight the war against Germany. 








Mr. Roosevelt is to turn his attention more and more to peace, to postwar 
plans and problems. That's because the war strategy decisions are made for this 
year. Now it is up to the generals and admirals to execute the decisions. 

Big new challenge concerns what comes after the fighting stops. U.S. 
choices are listed as three. They are these..... 

Isolation. That means for U.S. to pull back into its shell. Few expect a 
new U.S. venture into isolation. Even former isolationists are cooling to it. 

Co-operation. This is the President's choice. It calls for an effort to 
work out world problems in co-operation with other United Nations. It involves 
a surrender of enough national sovereignty to permit a world police force, a 
world court, a joint control of some key world air and naval bases. 

Imperialism. Here's the idea for a dominant U.S., for an effort to go it 
alone in the world. It is the real alternative to co-operation and has an appeal. 
But: President's view is that U.S. imperialism would only end in a vast new war. 











Basis of postwar co-operation can lie in U.S.-Russian relations. Russia, 
like U.S., has a choice. She can choose isolation, co-operation or agitation. 

And: Stalin isn't showing too great interest in co-operation. He is holding 
out for a second front, for more help, before making any promises. 

That's why Anthony Eden is in U.S. It's why there is so much postwar talk. 
There's a big bargaining game going on that involves: (1) Russia's attitude toward 
Japan; (2) Russia's attitude toward a strong postwar China; (3) Russian claims 
to new boundaries in Europe. Purpose is to find some basis on which to build a 
Stable postwar world. But: Russia first is insisting on results in the war. 

We give you a broader view of this whole situation on page 16. 








Then, to let you in on another line of postwar planning..... 

There is to be a United Nations food conference. It will be held in U.S. 
Its purpose: To figure out how everybody in a United Nations country can be as- 
sured an adequate diet and how agriculture can be prosperous. 

But: United Nations markets would be open on preferred basis only to United 
Nations members. And: A nation, Argentina for example, that did not meet the 
standards of membership in this world organization would be left to do her own 
searching for markets to absorb surplus wheat, corn, meat. 

That's just a sample of the type of plans beginning to shape up. 











To turn to some of the growing problems at home..... 

Man power: It is very probable that by early 1944 the Government will tell 
you where you can and cannot work. Labor shortages are reported by the Army to be 
interfering with some types of war production. 

Nonessential industry: The draft squeeze is going to be increased greatly 
for industries not classified as "essential." And: Industries so listed are to 
be narrowed in number and scope. War demands are to deepen rapidly. 

Draft: If you are aged 38 or over you probably will get through 1943 without 
a draft call. Army attitude is that it will go back to the 45-year age limit only 
as a last resort, only when other expedients are used up. But: If you are not 
in essential work you will be under pressure to shift jobs or face a call. 





See also pages ll, 18, 48. 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
es. SERVES THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifications, 
2. By designing parts for all types of planes. 

mi] 3. By re-engineering parts for mass production. 
é 4. By extending our research facilities to aid the 
solution of any design or construction problem. 
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Fieers of daring Subchasers . . . 


To lay a deadly pattern of depth 
bombs... 


To sweep our waters clean of Nazi 
submarines .. . 


It’s the job of American Industry to 
produce and equip patrol craft by the 
thousand. 


It calls for all-out effort from yards 
that never built Navy craft before . . 
from manufacturers of Marine equip- 
ment and fittings. 


In every war plant, heating is a major 
problem . . . for proper heat means in- 
creased production. 


For 50 years, steam has been recog- 
nized as the outstanding heating me- 
dium. Steam, harnessed and brought 
under control with Webster Steam Heat- 
ing Equipment, has proved its ability 
to provide maximum comfort, economy 
and trouble-free operation. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available under W.P.B. Order P-84. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal] U. S. Cities 

















YOU CANNOT, according to a federal 
circuit court decision, prevent enforcement 
of a National Labor Relations Board order 
to cease giving effect to a closed shop on 
the ground that to follow the order would 
precipitate a strike. The court decides that 
“economic hardships imposed upon an em- 
ployer as a result of jurisdictional labor 
disputes do not excuse the employer from 
compliance with the Act.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably continue to avoid 
corporate taxes if your enterprise has once 
been judged an association not subject to 
taxes as a corporation despite a change in 
Treasury regulations defining such associa- 
tions. In one case, the Tax Court of the 
U.S. holds that a prior decision is binding 
for subsequent years because only the reg- 
ulations, not the law, were changed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always obtain extra 
gasoline rations for your car-sharing pool. 
The Office of Price Administration has 
amended its ration orders to empower local 
and regional officials to deny extra rations 
where other means of transportation are 
available. 


7. ~ * 


YOU CANNOT assign point values ac- 
cording to combination packages of the 
dehydrated soups you may be selling. 
Point values on such multiple packages 
must be the total number of 
points for each single package sold at re- 
tail, OPA says. 


based on 


* * * 


YOU CAN get rationed foods for the 
employes that you hire temporarily for 
work periods cf less than 30 days by ap- 
plying to your local War Price and Ration 


Board. 
* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT avoid setting aside sub- 
stantial amounts of the meat you slaughter 
in the next two weeks. The Department 
of Agriculture has ordered slaughterers op- 
erating under federal inspection to set 
aside, between March 15 and April 1, 80 
per cent of canner and cutter grades of 
beef, 40 per cent of other beef grades, 45 
per cent of the pork, 35 per cent of lamb 
and mutton and 30 per cent of the veal. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT db 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 





Lines 


YOU CAN, perhaps, make a slight yr. 
duction in the weight of your product and 
continue to sell the item at the same price 
without being judged guilty of violating 
the price-control law. A federal district 
court, in a case involving a candy many. 
facturer, refuses to hold that a 24% pe 
cent reduction in the weight of a candy 
bar amounts to a violation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get a new second. 
grade tire to replace a worn tire on your 
car if you hold a B or a C ration card, 
OPA has relaxed tire-rationing rules to 
permit car owners with mileage rations of 
240 miles a month or more to replace their 
casings. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT use the aluminum you 
receive under the Controlled Materials 


Plan for any 
group, unless 
tion from the 


product not in a specified 
you have special authoriza- 
War Production Board. 


+ * ~ 


YOU CAN, perhaps, continue to manv- 
facture limited amounts of typewriters, 
laundry equipment and office furniture. 
Restrictions on the output of these items 
have been relaxed by WPB to permit pro- 
duction for the armed services. 


* om * 


YOU CAN disregard price controls on 
cost-plus-fixed-fee construction contracts 
for the Defense Plant Corp., and Defense 
Plant Corp. construction contracts that 
are performed on a cost basis with no ad- 
dition for profit. OPA has exempted these | 
two types of contract from control. 


* ” * 


YOU CAN sell seed beans for plant- 
ing without regard to price ceilings. OPA 
has exempted these beans from price con- 
trol. 


* ~ * 


YOU CANNOT deduct in one taxable 
expense, the entire 
amount of prepaid insurance that you took 
out on business property. Premiums 01 
prepaid insurance should be deducted on4 
pro rata basis for each year, the Internd 
Revenue Bureau rules, if taxpayers are 0D 
a cash basis. 


vear, as a_ business 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid@ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep State 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia. 
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= are looking at the Board of Directors of one of the 
busiest companies in the world. It is the firm of Gremlin, 
Widget & Finella, Inc.,* specialists in the new light-metal 
headaches — magnesium migraines, aluminum ailments 
and general alloy trouble. 

As the Light Metal Age swings into mass production, 
this company finds itself with advance orders on hand for 
some of the biggest headaches in history, and already its 
record in the highly technical field of industrial inter- 
ference is an impressive one. 

One of the most notable achievements of G. W. & F. has 
been their handling of the weight factor in horsepower 
development. For years they have kept the ratio of 
pounds to horsepower high in all types of engines, and 
only the sheerest engineering genius has succeeded in pro- 
ducing one horsepower with slightly less than a pound of 
metal — yet 5 or even 10 horsepower may be possible 
with a pound of the right alloy. 

Likewise, this new subsidiary of the Headache Trust 
has done some pretty whimsical and spectacular things 


*Subsidiary of the Gremlin Headache Trust. A Widget is a young Gremlin; a female Gremlin is a Finella. 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. 


Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 


with metal, causing magnesium dust to explode, and the 
metal to dissolve back into sea water like so much salt. 
Bearings have been known to crystallize within a few 
hours from vibration alone, and the ideal bearing surface 
is one so hard that the cost of working it is still a major 
headache. 

As specialists in internal grinding, we at Bryant have 
helped to cure many a new and serious headache in the 
working of light metals, super-hard alloys, and other new 
materials. We have helped to develop safer processes for 
machining light metals, improved methods of grinding and 
finishing the super-hard tungsten-content alloys, and new 
techniques for working such materials as hard rubber, 
glass, graphite, plastics, bronze and cast iron, as well as 
centrifugally cast steels and alloys from hundreds of new 
specifications. 

If your business calls for the use of precision machine 
tools, Bryant’s Consulting Service can be of greater value 
to you today than ever before. We urge you to “‘Send for 
the man from Bryant!” 
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OW EVERY FRONT 


HEREVER the fighting men of the United 

Nations today, Westing- 
house wartime products are at work—on every 
front, in every battle. 


see action 


There are already thousands of these prod- 
ucts—clectrical, electronic, mechanical, chem- 
ical, plastic. More of them are coming. Day 





In North Africa, American tanks—equipped with a special 


1. 


striking power. These tanks, unlike enemy tanks, are able to 


Westinghouse gun device—are giving American forces new 


fire with incredible accuracy at full speed over rough ground. 





On the Seven Seas, liclping to keep our supply lines 
* open, are scores of Westinghouse products. Among them 


are turbines, gears, electric drives, motors, anti-aircraft gun 


mounts, instruments and controls. 





5. In the Bombing of Germany, delicate, precision-made 
* aircraft instruments and radios direct our planes to their 


targets. Much of this blind-flying and navigating equipment is 
made by Westinghouse. 


Tune inthe Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas 


—NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 


MW EVERY BATTLE! 


and night, the search goes on in our labora- 
tories and engineering departments to find 
still more effective ways of bringing victory 
nearer and surer. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





In Russia, American planes are helping to win battle after 
* battle. Westinghouse builds parts for these planes, pro- 


vides vital equipment for producing the aluminum and mag. 


nesium from which they. are made. 





In 
other types of communications equipment, X-rays, bomb- 
fuses, anti-tank shells, and other weapons are doing their 
share to lick the Japs. 





On the Production Front, Westinghouse electrical prod- 
ucts—from generators to motors, switches, transformers, 


automatic controls—are on the job in hundreds of war plants 
... playing a big part in winning the battle of production. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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BLUEPRINT FOR A NEW AMERICA: 
POSTWAR FREEDOM FROM WANT 


How the Individual Would Be Protected Against the Hazards of Life 


Government-business 
partnership as part 
of far-reaching plan 


You now can get a glimpse of what life 
may be like after this war. It is a glimpse 
at the sort of future the planners say is 
going to be necessary if this country is to 
avoid a violent depression and an even 
more drastic change in the scheme of 
things. It is a kind of life in which you 
will become still more conscious of Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government’s principal forecasters 
are not at all convinced that a business 
boom is going to follow this war. Instead. 
they see immense new problems created 
by the demobilization of at least 9,000,000 
men from the Army and Navy. They see 
private industry geared to a production 
rate—65 per cent of it devoted to war— 
that is twice the level of prewar output. 
They doubt if a production level anything 
like that of wartime can be realized strict- 
ly from civilian postwar demand. 

It is against this background that the 
planners are coming forward with their 
ideas to guarantee security for the indi- 
vidual from the cradle to the grave. These 
plans, still couched in the most general 
terms, nevertheless have a very real mean- 
ing for every soldier, every worker, every 
family and for every businessman. 

For soldiers. After this war, soldiers are 
told to expect more than $60 and a ticket 
home. They are told to expect a peacetime 
job when they doff their uniforms and a 
monthly payment while they are looking 
for that job. The payment will be in the 
form of a dismissal wage for military serv- 
ice. And, if they wish, soldiers may finish 
their education or get industrial training 
at Government expense. 

Fer war workers. Employes of war plants 
also are told to expect something better 
than to be thrown into the street’ when 
war production stops. They can expect 
dismissal wages, paid in installments, if 
plans materialize, plus the assurance of a 
job within a short time. 

For businessmen. This group, too, can 
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look to the Government for 
aid. There are to be special 
grants and low-interest loans 
for reconversion to peace. 
Businessmen closed out as a 
result of war are to get finan- 
cial aid for reopening their 
establishments, and, in addi- 
tion. technical advice and 
Government assistance in 
finding markets. However, 
some business groups, now 
operating Government plants, 
may have to accept the Gov- 
ernment as a _ permanent 
partner in order to continue 
operations. 

This is the immediate pro- 
posal for postwar adjust- 
ment. But it is only a_be- 
ginning. Government plan- 
ners propose to relieve all 
Americans permanently from 
the fears that beset them in 
the past — unemployment, 
disability and a destitute old 
age. To reach this goal, they 
have plans for every stage of 
life. 

In childhood. The bare- 
foot, ragged urchin, hungry 
and uncared for, will become a thing of 
the past in this new America that now is 
being plotted. Mothers will be advised in 
the latest methods of child care, and, 
when their children are sick, there will be 
doctors and hospitals to send them to. 

Free lunches will be given all school 
children—regardless of need—and all chil- 
dren are to be in school. This goes for every 
child in the country, including Southern 
Negroes and “poor whites,” who now get 
very little schooling. And when the young- 
sters tramp home from school, the Federal 
Government proposes to see that there is 
a snack in the pantry. 


In youth. As the child grows older, the 


Government still will watch over his wel- 
fare. High school educations are to be 
available for all, and the national Govern- 
ment will see that the courses meet mini- 
mum standards. Playgrounds, libraries and 






Bressler in Paterson Evening News 
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TAKE CARE OF THE LITTLE 
DARLIN'S — THEY MAY GET 
TO BE MIGHTY IMPORTANT 


RIGHT IN HIS LAP! 


other recreational centers are to be pro- 
vided either by local governments or 
through federal aid. 

College doors will be open to deserving 
boys and girls regardless of family income. 
And youngsters not considered eligible for 
higher education are to receive enough 
training to be valuable in a job when they 
reach 21. In payment for this care, uni- 
versal military service may be required, 
but the planners don’t yet mention this 
aspect of national life. 

In working years. All kinds of promises 
are held forth for this period of life. There 
is the definite promise of a job. And, if 
it is lost, there is the promise of unemploy- 
ment insurance for as long as six months. 

If a person gets sick, he will be paid for 
the time away from work. Hospital and 
doctor bills will be moderate. If a person 
is injured, the same payments and hos- 
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pital care will be provided. And if one 
becomes permanently disabled, permanent 
payments are planned. 

Low-paid workers are to get supple- 
mental food and clothing for their families 
from the Government and low-rent homes 
are to be provided. The same aid will be 
given the destitute—those families whose 
breadwinners are disabled. 

The industrial worker. This employe is 
assured by planners of continued laws to 
protect him from overlong hours of work 
or bad working conditions. His employer, 
in the future as at present, must heed 
union demands for better wages and work- 
ing conditions. Also, in the future, the un- 
ion leader may have a place in the plant’s 
management, if planners have their way. 

The farmer. A guaranteed market for 
crops is proposed, with surpluses likely to 
be distributed by the Government to needy 
families. The parity principle of giving 
farmers a fair share of the national income 
is to continue, with a Government proviso 
that the national income will be high. 

Farm hands also are to get the disability 
benefits, unemployment and old-age in- 
surance now accorded factory workers. The 
same advantages are planned for public 
employes, storekeepers, professional men 
and others not now covered by the Social 
Security System. 

In old age. There would be little fear of 
a neglected old age under Government 
plans. Pensions would be provided for re- 
tired workers of 65 and older, with addi- 
tional payments for elderly wives. 

Pension plans also are designed to re- 





Drs. Burns & Haber helped draft America’s ‘Beveridge’ plan . . . three years of 


lieve a worker’s worry about his family 
in case of his death. A widow with chil- 
dren would be granted an allowance until 
the children reach working age and then, 
if she is of retirement age, the widow’s 
pension would continue. In addition, fed- 
eral assistance programs are proposed to 
supplement any urgent need over and 
above what the pension may provide. 
This is the picture that planners paint 
for the future of individual Americans. 
It is the picture outlined by the National 
Resources Planning Board in its volumi- 
nous report on postwar organization sub- 
mitted to Congress. But this is only part 
of the whole design. The other part deals 
with ways and means of providing jobs 
and paying for this security. This is the 
part of the picture that has most meaning 
for businessmen and corporations. 
Postwar activities. A country with a new 
face is forecast by planners if their pro- 
posals are adopted. Men released from the 
armed services and from war plants would 
be put to work rebuilding cities, providing 
parking lots away from streets, clearing 
slums and building comfortable houses for 
city dwellers to live in. Parks and through 
highways and_ recreation would 
form part of urban redevelopment plans. 
In the country, workers would be string- 
ing wires to bring electricity to more farms, 
or building express highways along which 
postwar automobiles could speed in safety. 
Dams would be built 


centers 


to provide more 


power, more irrigation for arid lands. Re- 
gional agencies are proposed like the Ten- 


Valley 


Authority, the Columbia 


nessee 


saad eer, 
om ZS: ~ en 


—Harris & Ewing 


research and writing went into the National Resources Planning Board's “‘cradle-to- 
the-grave’’ report before its five pounds and 450,000 words came from the presses. 
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River development and Boulder Dam 
Railroads would be modernized and cop. 
solidated under the program, with new and 
adequate terminals erected at public ex. 
pense. Air transport would be given 4 
boost through better airways and airports 
Pipe lines would be built to insure ade. 
quate fuel for the Atlantic Coast unde 
any emergency. Waterways would be im. 
proved, land reclaimed, forests replanted 
War industries. Many industries noy 
making munitions could expect peacetime 
business under this program. Tank fae. 
tories could make bulldozers and _ tractors 
to build roads and improve forests. New 
machine tools would be needed to make 
houses on a mass-production scale. The 
planners, in fact, see a large slice of post. 
war business for the steel and light-metals 
industries, and machine-tool 
factories in these major development proj- 
ects. They propose that orders be placed 
quickly after the war for this purpose. 

Business managements, however, should 
plan to operate on a radically different 
basis if the plans materialize. Many ex. 
ecutives can look forward to having a Gov. 
ernment representative on their board of 
directors, or even a union leader. Planners 
propose that the Government stake be 
retained in aircraft, shipbuilding, syn. 
thetic rubber and other industries that 
have expanded with public money. 

This would mean a loud Government 
voice in postwar price policies, labor re- 
lations and the use of profits. It also could 
heavy Government influence in 
selecting industrial managers and might 
open interesting and profitable careers for 
men in Government service. 

New industrial centers. Postwar use of 
arms plants to prevent what the planners 
call “industrial oligarchies” and to develop 
industries in new areas also is proposed 
Thus a manufacturer may find that the 
Government has set up a postwar com- 
petitor in an area that used to be his sales 
market. Powder plants, for example, may 
be used to make fertilizer and tank fae- 
could be converted to the manv- 
facture of farm machinery or automobiles 
just as easily as automobile plants were 
converted to the manufacture of tanks. 

The cost. In making these postwar 
plans, officials have spoken softly about 
the costs. But they would be prodigious. 
A net Government investment of $20,000, 
000,000 a year in order to keep everyone 
employed is not an unreasonable estimate 
The expanded Social Security program 
would take at least 10 per cent of all pay 
rolls, and educational plans call for almost 
$300,000,000 a year. 

In meeting these costs. however, the 
planners propose to give the biggest part 
of the bill to individuals. Lower corpora- 
tion taxes are advocated. This means that 
postwar plans would be paid for largely by 
the well-to-do for the benefit of the poor 
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American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fichting fronts 








s miles straight through a mountain 


To an embattled America, the Cascade 
Tunnel on Great Northern’s main line 
in Washington has attained new and 
tremendous importance. 































Piercing the Cascade mountain range 
for 8 miles, this longest railway tunnel 





in the Western Hemisphere permits 
swift, safe movement of men and mate- 
riel of war through rough country when 
speed and dependability of transporta- 
tion count heavily for Uncle Sam. 

Men fought stubborn, solid rock for 
three years in constructing the Cascade 
Tunnel. When the bore, straight as a 
rifle barrel, was completed in 1929, 
many time-eating, over-the-mountain 
miles of line were eliminated, further 
reducing what already was the shortest 
rail route between the Great Lakes and 
Puget Sound. A complementary im- 
provement was electrification of 75 
miles of railway through the Cascades, 
including the tunnel. 

Symbol of never-ending improvement 
in Great Northern’s service to the 
nation, this peacetime engineering 
achievement saves precious hours and 
miles in America’s surge to victory. 
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OFFICIAL HOARDING OF FOOD? 


Government's Reply to Rumors of Overstocking, Waste in Supplies 


Explanation of Army buying 
for future. Tighter control in 
operation of post exchanges 


Tales that the Government itself is 
hoarding and wasting food and other sup- 
plies are being heard all over the country 
today. They are causing embarrassment 
and concern to war agency administrators 
who are trying to convince civilians -they 
should save and scrape as never before. 

Army post exchanges, intended to pro- 
vide only small necessities for soldiers 
who can’t get to civilian shops, skyrock- 
eted their sales to $500,000,000 in 1942, 
and have become the center of dozens 
of stories. They are accused of selling on 
the sly to a favored few civilians, giving 
them at low prices merchandise that is 
hard to get at any price on the outside. 
Retailers have accused post exchanges of 
using priorities to build up huge stocks of 
goods not used by soldiers and no longer 
found on the market. Stories are spread 
of Army personnel offering to get their 
friends unlimited quantities of items that 
are rationed at civilian stores. 

The Army denies that violations of the 
exchange system have been widespread. 
Army chiefs have, nonetheless, tightened 
up recently on the whole exchange opera- 
tion. The only civilians who now can buy 
at the exchanges are dependents of officers 
and men domiciled at posts, and civilian 
employes who work and live there. 

The A-10 priority has been given up, so 
far as exchanges in this country are con- 
cerned, except for candy, chewing gum, 
soft drinks, certain toilet articles and clean- 
ing equipment. The priority is retained to 
get merchandise for overseas exchanges. 
Special orders, formerly issued rather free- 
ly for anything from ladies’ watches to 
pianos, now must have the personal ap- 
proval of the post commander. 

The charge that exchanges hoard tre- 
mendous amounts of merchandise in in- 
ventories cannot be substantiated from 
Army records, which show that the pres- 
ent stock in the exchanges could be liqui- 
dated in three weeks at the current purchase 
rate. As for rationed items, exchanges op- 
erate just as do retail stores, collecting 
coupons for every rationed article. 

Army food supplies are the subject of 
many stories. The widely circulated rumor 
that military buyers took over the entire 
Idaho potato crop is flatly denied. Another 
widespread impression is that the Army 
has bought all the 1943 canning pack when 
its warehouses already are so full they 
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won’t be emptied in time to receive it. 
The fact is that, when the Army bought 
the Government’s share of the 1942 pack 
of canned goods, including nearly all the 
available supply in some items, it agreed 
to move the stock out of canners’ ware- 
houses by June 1. The time for moving 
now has been set a month earlier. While 
approximately 40 per cent of the original 
amount still is in warehouses, this is con- 
sidered a normal amount since most of 
the 1948 pack still is about six months 
away. However, officials add that the 
Army acquired more of some canned foods 
than it expected because 1942 production 
was larger than had been forecast. The 
surplus is being switched to the Agricul- 
ture Department, which is releasing it to 
civilian trade and emergency programs. 





—Acme 
GEN. EDMUND GREGORY 
Army‘s Quartermaster General 


Waste in Government programs fre- 
quently is charged. Stories are told of 
waste in Army camps; in emergency sup- 
ply programs for overseas territories; in 
the school-lunch program. 

Army camps: The Quartermaster Corps 
buys for about 4,000 mess halls in this 
country at least 20,000,000 pounds of food 
each day, besides the millions of tons 
bought for overseas shipment. Under Maj. 
Gen. E. B. Gregory, its methods of han- 
dling that food have been made as nearly 
foolproof as so vast an operation can be. 

Mess sergeants draw daily rations from 
depots at each post, according to master 
menus. Each unit’s daily allotment is 


based on an average attendance at mess 
halls, computed from a day-by-day count 
at tables, instead of the listed strength of 
the unit. Waste is rigidly inspected daily 
by each unit’s own officers, whose records 
can suffer if inefficiency shows up. Quar- 
termaster officers say the Army wastes less 
food than civilians. 

Emergency supplies: Congress hears re- 
peatedly of tremendous waste in the han- 
dling of the program set up after Pearl 
Harbor to provide emergency stock piles 
of food and medicine in overseas territories 
that could be cut off from the mainland 
by enemy action. A recent story quoted 
businessmen from Alaska as saying that 
350 tons of butter, 173 tons of coffee and 
150 cases of salmon had been sent to 
Nome, Alaska, to supply its 400 residents. 

The Department of the Interior replies 
that 162 tons of butter, 62 tons of coffee, 
and no salmon were shipped to Nome and 
stored there, not for residents of Nome 
alone, but also for residents of seven dis- 
tricts of Western and Northern Alaska. 
Similar stories about food wastage in 
Puerto Rico are unfounded, officials say. 

School lunches: Several county welfare 
boards have charged that, while the Gov- 
ernment rations foods with one hand, it 
wastefully distributes big quantities of 
the same foods with the other hand, 
through the school-lunch program. To this, 
officials say the amounts of rationed food 
involved are not large; that some of them, 
such as butter, no longer are sent to 
States for distribution; that no ship- 
ments of food are made except upon re- 
quest from State and local sponsors of the 
school lunches; that proper distribution is 
the responsibility of nonfederal officials. 

Wasteful storage. Some stories are be- 
ing told of vast amounts of supplies rot- 
ting at the docks because of faulty storage 
provisions, mistakes in scheduling. Officials 
don’t deny that mistakes do occur. 

In one case, a shipment of locomotives 
was sidetracked, due to an emergency 
change in shipping orders, and was not 
found and reconsigned for months. As far 
as the Army is concerned. one of its biggest 
headaches today is inventory control, and 
it is working out a new system to reduce 
paper work, to streamline operations. 

In general, officials of Government agen- 
cies report that most stories about Gov- 
ernment waste and hoarding fall to pieces 
when investigated. Their own complaint 
is that charges with some basis in fact are 
hard to separate from sheer gossip, because 
so few complaints are documented with 
specific names, dates and places. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


Most really to be expected is that Russia will tie down big German forces. 

In the war between U.S. and Japan..... 

Present fighting lull is likely to prove the quiet before the 1943 storm. 

It's not at all improbable that present U.S. line, running from Dutch Har- 
bor to Midway to the Solomons, will be moved farther west in the period ahead. 

However: Pacific war is likely in 1943 to remain primarily a naval war. 
Full-scale effort against Japan will await clearing of the Mediterranean, then 
an easing of demands for men and materials to fight the war against Germany. 











Mr. Roosevelt is to turn his attention more and more to peace, to postwar 
plans and problems. That's because the war strategy decisions are made for this 
year. Now it is up to the generals and admirals to execute the decisions. 

Big new challenge concerns what comes after the fighting stops. U.S. 
choices are listed as three. They are these..... 

Isolation. That means for U.S. to pull back into its shell. Few expect a 
new U.S. venture into isolation. Even former isolationists are cooling to it. 

Co-operation. This is the President's choice. It calls for an effort to 
work out world problems in co-operation with other United Nations. It involves 
a surrender of enough national sovereignty to permit a world police force, a 
world court, a joint control of some key world air and naval bases. 

Imperialism. Here's the idea for a dominant U.S., for an effort to go it 
alone in the world. It is the real alternative to co-operation and has an appeal. 
But: President's view is that U.S. imperialism would only end in a vast new war. 











Basis of postwar co-operation can lie in U.S.-Russian relations. Russia, 
like U.S., has a choice. She can choose isolation, co-operation or agitation. 

And: Stalin isn't showing too great interest in co-operation. He is holding 
out for a second front, for more help, before making any promises. 

That's why Anthony Eden is in U.S. It's why there is so much postwar talk. 
There's a big bargaining game going on that involves: (1) Russia's attitude toward 
Japan; (2) Russia's attitude toward a strong postwar China; (3) Russian claims 
to new boundaries in Europe. Purpose is to find some basis on which to build a 
stable postwar world. But: Russia first is insisting on results in the war. 

We give you a broader view of this whole situation on page 16. 








Then, to let you in on another line of postwar planning..... 

There is to be a United Nations food conference. It will be held in U.S. 
Its purpose: To figure out how everybody in a United Nations country can be as- 
sured an adequate diet and how agriculture can be prosperous. 

But: United Nations markets would be open on preferred basis only to United 
Nations members. And: A nation, Argentina for example, that did not meet the 
standards of membership in this world organization would be left to do her own 
searching for markets to absorb surplus wheat, corn, meat. 

That's just a sample of the type of plans beginning to shape up. 











To turn to some of the growing problems at home..... 

Man power: It is very probable that by early 1944 the Government will tell 
you where you can and cannot work. Labor shortages are reported by the Army to be 
interfering with some types of war production. 

Nonessential industry: The draft squeeze is going to be increased greatly 
for industries not classified as "essential." And: Industries so listed are to 
be narrowed in number and scope. War demands are to deepen rapidly. 

Draft: If you are aged 38 or over you probably will get through 1943 without 
a draft call. Army attitude is that it will go back to the 45-year age limit only 
as a last resort, only when other expedients are used up. But: If you are not 
in essential work you will be under pressure to shift jobs or face a call. 





See also pages ll, 18, 48. 
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rail Blazing in the Skies 








HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SERVES THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 

1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifications. 

2. By designing parts for all types of planes. 

3. By re-engineering parts for mass production. 

4. By extending our research facilities to aid the 

solution of any design or construction problem. 
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Ficers of daring Subchasers . . . 


To lay a deadly pattern of depth 
bombs... 


To sweep our waters clean of Nazi 
submarines . . 


It’s the job of American Industry to 
produce and equip patrol craft by the 
thousand. 


It calls for all-out effort from yards 
that never built Navy craft before... 
from manufacturers of Marine equip- 
ment and fittings. 


In every war plant, heating is a major 
problem . . . for proper heat means in- 
creased production. 


For 50 years, steam has been recog- 
nized as the outstanding heating me- 
dium. Steam, harnessed and brought 
under control with Webster Steam Heat- 
ing Equipment, has proved its ability 
to provide maximum comfort, economy 
and trouble-free operation. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available under W.P.B. Order P-84. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal] U. S. Cities 

















News - Lines 





Title Ree. U.S. it 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT d& 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT, according to a federal 
circuit court decision, prevent enforcement 
of a National Labor Relations Board order 
to cease giving effect to a closed shop on 
the ground that to follow the order would 
precipitate a strike. The court decides that 
“economic hardships imposed upon an em- 
ployer as a result of jurisdictional labor 
disputes do not excuse the employer from 
compliance with the Act.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably continue to avoid 
corporate taxes if your enterprise has once 
been judged an association not subject to 
taxes as a corporation despite a change in 
Treasury regulations defining such associa- 
In one case, the Tax Court of the 
U.S. holds that a prior decision is binding 
for subsequent years because only the reg- 
ulations, not the law, were changed. 


tions. 


- + * 


YOU CANNOT always obtain extra 
gasoline rations for your car-sharing pool. 
The Office of Price Administration has 
amended its ration orders to empower local 
and regional officials to deny extra rations 
where other means of transportation are 
available. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT assign point values ac- 
cording to combination packages of the 
dehydrated soups you may be selling. 
Point values on such multiple packages 
must be the total number of 
points for each s:ngle package sold at re- 


tail, OPA says. 


based on 


* * * 


YOU CAN get rationed foods for the 
employes that you hire temporarily for 
work periods cf less than 30 days by ap- 
plying to your local War Price and Ration 
Board. 


7 * ~~ 


YOU CANNOT avoid setting aside sub- 
stantial amounts of the meat you slaughter 
in the next two weeks. The Department 
of Agriculture has ordered slaughterers op- 
erating under federal inspection to set 
aside, between March 15 and April 1, 80 
per cent of canner and cutter grades of 
beef, 40 per cent of other beef grades, 45 
per cent of the pork, 35 per cent of lamb 
and mutton and 30 per cent of the veal. 


YOU CAN, perhaps, make a slight » 
duction in the weight of your product an 
continue to sell the item at the same prig 
without being judged guilty of violating 
the price-control law. A federal distri¢ 
court, In a case involving a candy many. 
facturer, refuses to hold that a 2% per 
cent reduction in the weight of a candy 
bar amounts to a violation. ; 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get a new second. 
grade tire to replace a worn tire on you 
car if you hold a B or a C ration card, 
OPA has relaxed tire-rationing rules ty 
permit car owners with mileage rations of 
240 miles a month or more to replace their 
casings. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT use the aluminum you 
receive under the Controlled Materiak 


Plan for any product not in a specified 
group, unless you have special authorize 
tion from the War Production Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, continue to manu- 
facture limited amounts of typewriters, 
laundry equipment and office furniture. 
Restrictions on the output of these items 
have been relaxed by WPB to permit pro- 
duction for the armed services. 


. - oa 


YOU CAN disregard price controls on 
cost-plus-fixed-fee construction contracts 
for the Defense Plant Corp., and Defense 
Plant Corp. construction contracts that 
are performed on a cost basis with no ad- 
dition for profit. OPA has exempted these 
two types of contract from control. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell seed beans for plant- 
ing without regard to price ceilings. OPA 
has exempted these beans from price con- 
trol. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct in one taxable 
year, as a business expense, the entire 
amount of prepaid insurance that you took 
out on business property. Premiums o 
prepaid insurance should be deducted ona 
pro rata basis for each year, the Internd 
Revenue Bureau rules, if taxpayers are oD 
a cash basis. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. ‘THe Unitep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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SHEM ! 


- are looking at the Board of Directors of one of the 
busiest companies in the world. It is the firm of Gremlin, 
Widget & Finella, Inc.,* specialists in the new light-metal 
headaches — magnesium migraines, aluminum ailments 
and general alloy trouble. 

As the Light Metal Age swings into mass production, 
this company finds itself with advance orders on hand for 
some of the biggest headaches in history, and already its 
teord in the highly technical field of industrial inter- 
ference is an impressive one. 

One of the most notable achievements of G. W. & F. has 
ken their handling of the weight factor in horsepower 
development. For years they have kept the ratio of 
pounds to horsepower high in all types of engines, and 
oly the sheerest engineering genius has succeeded in pro- 
ducing one horsepower with slightly less than a pound of 
metal — yet 5 or even 10 horsepower may be possible 
with a pound of the right alloy. 

Likewise, this new subsidiary of the Headache Trust 
has done some pretty whimsical and spectacular things 


*Subsidiary of the Gremlin Headache Trust. A Widget is a young Gremlin; a female Gremlin is a Finella. 


bryant Chucking Grinder Co. 


Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 


with metal, causing magnesium dust to explode, and the 
metal to dissolve back into sea water like so much salt. 
Bearings have been known to crystallize within a few 
hours from vibration alone, and the ideal bearing surface 
is one so hard that the cost of working it is still a major 
headache. 

As specialists in internal grinding, we at Bryant have 
helped to cure many a new and serious headache in the 
working of light metals, super-hard alloys, and other new 
materials. We have helped to develop safer processes for 
machining light metals, improved methods of grinding and 
finishing the super-hard tungsten-content alloys, and new 
techniques for working such materials as hard rubber, 
glass, graphite, plastics, bronze and cast iron, as well as 
centrifugally cast steels and alloys from hundreds of new 
specifications. 

If your business calls for the use of precision machine 
tools, Bryant’s Consulting Service can be of greater value 
to you today than ever before. We urge you to ‘‘Send for 
the man from Bryant!” 
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CW EVERY FRONT IW EVERY BATTIE! 


HEREVER the fighting men of the United and night, the search goes on in our labora- 
Nations see action today, Westing- tories and engineering departments to find 
house wartime products are at work—on every still more effective ways of bringing victory 
front, in every battle. nearer and surer. 
There are already thousands of these prod- Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
ucts—electrical, electronic, mechanical, chem- Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ical, plastic. More of them are coming. Day 





In North Africa, American tanks—equipped with a special 


In Russia, American planes are helping to win battle after 


* Westinghouse gun device—are giving American forces new * battle. Westinghouse builds parts for these planes, pro- 
striking power. These tanks, unlike enemy tanks, are able to vides vital equipment for producing the aluminum and mag. 
fire with incredible accuracy at full speed over rough ground. nesium from which they are made. 





3 On the Seven Seas, lielping to keep our supply lines 4 In the Pacific, Westinghouse-built “walkie-talkies” and 
* open, are scores of Westinghouse products. Among them * other types of communications equipment, X-rays, bomb- 





are turbines, gears, electric drives, motors, anti-aircraft gun fuses, anti-tank shells, and other weapons are doing their 
mounts, instruments and controls. share to lick the Japs. 





5. In the Bombing of Germany, delicate, precision-made On the Production Front, Westinghouse electrical prod- 

* aircraft instruments and radios direct our planes to their * ucts—from generators to motors, switches, transformers, 
targets. Much of this blind-flying and navigating equipment is automatic controls—are on the job in hundreds of war plants 
made by Westinghouse. ... playing a big part in winning the battle of production. 





\ N y ° ] | 
Tune inthe Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas e STi | } Ou S € { 
—NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P.M., Eastern War Time. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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BLUEPRINT FOR A NEW AMERICA: 
POSTWAR FREEDOM FROM WANT 


How the Individual Would Be Protected Against the Hazards of Life 


Government-business 
partnership as part 
of far-reaching plan 


You now can get a glimpse of what life 
may be like after this war. It is a glimpse 
at the sort of future the planners say is 
going to be necessary if this country is to 
avoid a violent depression and an even 
more drastic change in the scheme of 
things. It is a kind of life in which you 
will become still more conscious of Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government’s principal forecasters 
are not at all convinced that a business 
boom is going to follow this war. Instead. 
they see immense new problems created 
by the demobilization of at least 9,000,000 
men from the Army and Navy. They see 
private industry geared to a production 
rate—65 per cent of it devoted to war— 
that is twice the level of prewar output. 
They doubt if a production level anything 
like that of wartime can be realized strict- 
ly from civilian postwar demand. 

It is against this background that the 
planners are coming forward with their 
ideas to guarantee security for the indi- 
vidual from the cradle to the grave. These 
plans, still couched in the most general 
terms, nevertheless have a very real mean- 
ing for every soldier, every worker, every 
family and for every businessman. 

For soldiers. After this war, soldiers are 
told to expect more than $60 and a ticket 
home. They are told to expect a peacetime 
job when they doff their uniforms and a 
monthly payment while they are looking 
for that job. The payment will be in the 
form of a dismissal wage for military serv- 
ice. And, if they wish, soldiers may finish 
their education or get industrial training 
at Government expense. 

Fer war workers. Employes of war plants 
also are told to expect something better 
than to be thrown into the street’ when 
war production stops. They can expect 
dismissal wages, paid in installments, if 
plans materialize, plus the assurance of a 
job within a short time. 

For businessmen. This group, tov, can 


MARCH 26, 1943 


look to the Government for 
aid. There are to be special 
grants and low-interest loans 
for reconversion to peace. 
Businessmen closed out as a 
result <f war are to get finan- 
cial aid for reopening their 
establishments, and, in addi- 
tion. technical 
Government 
finding 


some 


advice and 
assistance in 

markets. However, 
business groups, now 
operating Government plants, 
may have to accept the Gov- 
ernment as a_ permanent 
partner in order to continue 
operations. 

This is the immediate pro- 
posal for postwar adjust- 
ment. But it is only a be- 
ginning. Government plan- 
hers propose to relieve all 
Americans permanently from 
the fears that beset them in 
the past — unemployment, 
disability and a destitute old 
age. To reach this goal, they 
have plans for every stage of 
life. 

In childhood. The bare- 
foot, ragged urchin, hungry 
and uncared for, will become a thing of 
the past in this new America that now is 
being plotted. Mothers will be advised in 
the latest methods of child care, and, 
when their children are sick, there will be 
doctors and hospitals to send them to. 

Free lunches will be given all school 
children—regardless of need—and all chil- 
dren are to be in school. This goes for every 
child in the country, including Southern 
Negroes and “poor whites,” who now get 
very little schooling. And when the young- 
sters tramp home from school, the Federal 
Government proposes to see that there is 
a snack in the pantry. 

In youth. As the child grows older, the 
Government still will watch over his wel- 
fare. High school educations are to be 
available for all, and the national Govern- 
ment will see that the courses meet mini- 
mum standards. Playgrounds, libraries and 







Bressler in Paterson Evening News 
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RIGHT IN HIS LAP! 


other recreational centers are to be pro- 
vided either by local governments or 
through federal aid. 

College doors will be open to deserving 
boys ‘and girls regardless of family income. 
And youngsters not considered eligible for 
higher education are to receive enough 
training to be valuable in a job when they 
reach 21. In payment for this care, uni- 
versal military service may be required, 
but the planners don’t yet mention this 
aspect of national life. 

In working years. All kinds of promises 
are held forth for this period of life. There 
is the definite promise of a job. And, if 
it is lost, there is the promise of unemploy- 
ment insurance for as long as six months. 

If a person gets sick, he will be paid for 
the time away from work. Hospital and 
doctor bills will be moderate. If a person 
is injured, the same payments and hos- 
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pital care will be provided. And if one 
becomes permanently disabled, permanent 
payments are planned. 

Low-paid workers are to get supple- 
mental food and clothing for their families 
from the Government and low-rent homes 
are to be provided. The same aid will be 
given the destitute—those families whose 
breadwinners are disabled. 

The industrial worker. This employe is 
assured by planners of continued laws to 
protect him from overlong hours of work 
or bad working conditions. His employer, 
in the future as at present, must heed 
union demands for better wages and work- 
ing conditions. Also, in the future, the un- 
ion leader may have a place in the plant’s 
management, if planners have their way. 

The farmer. A guaranteed market for 
crops is proposed, with surpluses likely to 
be distributed by the Government to needy 
families. The parity principle of giving 
farmers a fair share of the national income 
is to continue, with a Government proviso 
that the national income will be high. 

Farm hands also are to get the disability 
benefits, unemployment and old-age in- 
surance now accorded factory workers. The 
same advantages are planned for public 
employes, storekeepers, professional men 
and others not now covered by the Social 
Security System. 

In old age. There would be little fear of 
a neglected old age under Government 
plans. Pensions would be provided for re- 
tired workers of 65 and older, with addi- 
tional payments for elderly wives. 

Pension plans also are designed to re- 





Drs. Burns & Haber helped draft America’s ‘Beveridge’ plan . . . three years of 
research and writing went into the National Resources Planning Board's “‘cradle-to- 
the-grave’’ report before its five pounds and 450,000 words came from the presses. 
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lieve a worker’s worry about his family 
in case of his death. A widow with chil- 
dren would be granted an allowance until 
the children reach working age and then, 
if she is of retirement age, the widow’s 
pension would continue. In addition, fed- 
eral assistance programs are proposed to 
supplement any urgent need over and 
above what the pension may provide. 
This is the picture that planners paint 
for the future of individual Americans. 
It is the picture outlined by the National 
Resources Planning Board in its volumi- 
nous report on postwar organization sub- 
mitted to Congress. But this is only part 
of the whole design. The other part deals 
with ways and means of providing jobs 
and paying for this security. This is the 
part of the picture that has most meaning 
for businessmen and corporations. 
Postwar activities. A country with a new 
face is forecast by planners if their pro- 
posals are adopted. Men released from the 
armed services and from war plants would 
be put to work rebuilding cities, providing 
parking lots away from streets, clearing 
slums and building comfortable houses for 
city dwellers to live in. Parks and through 
highways and recreation centers would 
form part of urban redevelopment plans. 
In the country, workers would be string- 
ing wires to bring electricity to more farms, 
or building express highways along which 
postwar automobiles could speed in safety. 
Dams would be built to provide more 
power, more irrigation for arid lands. Re- 
gional agencies are proposed like the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Columbia 


—Harris & Ewing 





River development and Boulder Dam 
Railroads would be modernized and con. 
solidated under the program, with new and 
adequate terminals erected at public ex. 
pense. Air transport would be given 
boost through better airways and airports 
Pipe lines would be built to insure ade. 
quate fuel for the Atlantic Coast under 
any emergency. Waterways would be im. 
proved, land reclaimed, forests replanted 
War industries. Many industries now 
making munitions could expect peacetime 
business under this program. Tank fae. 
tories could make bulldozers and tractors 
to build roads and improve forests. New 
machine tools would be needed to make 
houses on a mass-production scale. The 
planners, in fact, see a large slice of post. 
war business for the steel and light-metals 
industries, and machine-tool 
factories in these major development proj- 
ects. They propose that orders be placed 
quickly after the war for this purpose. 

Business managements, however, should 
plan to operate on a radically different 
basis if the plans materialize. Many ex. 
ecutives can look forward to having a Gov. 
ernment representative on their board of 
directors, or even a union leader. Planners 
propose that the Government stake be 
retained in aircraft, shipbuilding, syn- 
thetic rubber and other industries that 
have expanded with public money. 

This would mean a loud Government 
voice in postwar price policies, labor re. 
lations and the use of profits. It also could 
mean a heavy Government influence in 
selecting industrial managers and might 
open interesting and profitable careers for 
men in Government service. 

New industrial centers. Postwar use of 
arms plants to prevent what the planners 
call “industrial oligarchies” and to develop 
industries in new areas also is proposed 
Thus a manufacturer may find that the 
Government has set up a postwar com- 
petitor in an area that used to be his sales 
market. Powder plants, for example, may 
be used to make fertilizer and tank fae- 
tories could be converted to the manv- 
facture of farm machinery or automobiles 
just as easily as automobile plants were 
converted to the manufacture of tanks. 

The cost. In making these postwar 
plans, officials have spoken softly about 
the costs. But they would be prodigious. 
A net Government investment of $20,000; 
000,000 a year in order to keep everyone 
employed is not an unreasonable estimate 
The expanded Social Security program 
would take at least 10 per cent of all pay 
rolls, and educational plans call for almost 
$300,000,000 a year. 

In meeting these costs, however, the 
planners propose to give the biggest part 
of the bill to individuals. Lower corpora 
tion taxes are advocated. This means that 
postwar plans would be paid for largely by 
the well-to-do for the benefit of the poor. 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE — 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “It is necessary 


\/ : - s : 

7s for the national defense and development of its foreign and domestic 

Ww commerce that the United States shall have a merchant marine: 

v (A) Sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a sub- >. 


stantial portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce 

; of the United States, and to provide shipping service on all routes 

i< essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times, \ 


(B) Capable of serving as a naval and military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency, 


(C) Owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the 
United States insofar as may be practicable, and 


(D) Composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of 
vessels, constructed in the United States and manned with a trained and 
efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance 
of such a merchant marine.” ............+.. (Public Act 835) 











Second Front—opened in 1936! 


There is a second front today .. . 





stretching from Murmansk to the Med- 
iterranean to Port Darwin. It is marked 
by the wakes of thousands of merchant 
ships, carrying America’s food and 
weapons and men to war. 

In ever-increasing quantity, this 
world front is ours . .. with American- 
built ships, manned and operated by 
Americans, For the first time in al- 
most a century, we have a merchant 
marine to match our foreign trade. 

We opened this second front with 
the brilliant Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, which recognized America’s piti- 
ful weakness in seagoing shipping, and 
laid out a sound, long-range plan for 
building up an adequate merchant 
marine. (At that time, we, the world’s 
greatest exporter, ranked eighth in 
modern merchant tonnage! ) 


Ably administered by the Maritime 
Commission, this far-reaching program 
revived the great tradition of American 
seafaring men, gave them fast, efficient, 
modern ships, with comforts, safety 
precautions and working conditions 
better than the world had ever seen. 
Today, U. S. shipyards are delivering 
ships at the rate of 4a day! 

American Export Lines has assisted 
in this rebirth of the United States 
merchant marine. In peacetime, we 
introduced America’s new ships — and 
new ideas of speed, service and time- 
table schedules —to ports on the 


Atlantic and Indian Oceans, the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas. To them 
we carried America’s exports; bring- 
ing back rubber, manganese, jute and 
tea from India and Burma, cork and 
olive oil from Spain and Portugal, 
chrome and hides from the Balkans. 

Military secrecy today hides the 
world-wide routes of the American Ex- 
port Fleet, the unsung heroism of our 
modern seamen. But, under the direc- 
tion of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, supplies are moving along 
Democracy’s life-lines —the Second 
Front of the Seven Seas. 





American Export Lines 


American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fichting fronts 
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To an embattled America, the Cascade 
Tunnel on Great Northern’s main line 
in Washington has attained new and 
tremendous importance. 


































Piercing the Cascade mountain range 
for 8 miles, this longest railway tunnel 





in the Western Hemisphere permits 
swift, safe movement of men and mate- 
riel of war through rough country when 
speed and dependability of transporta- 
tion count heavily for Uncle Sam. 

Men fought stubborn, solid rock for 
three years in constructing the Cascade 
Tunnel. When the bore, straight as a 
rifle barrel, was completed in 1929, 
many time-eating, over-the-mountain 
miles of line were eliminated, further 
reducing what already was the shortest 
rail route between the Great Lakes and 
Puget Sound. A complementary im- 
provement was electrification of 75 
miles of railway through the Cascades, 
including the tunnel. 

Symbol of never-ending improvement 
in Great Northern’s service to the 
nation, this peacetime engineering 
achievement saves precious hours and 
miles in America’s surge to victory. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER— BETWEEN THE 
GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 
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OFFICIAL HOARDING OF FOOD? 


Government's Reply to Rumors of Overstocking, Waste in Supplies 


Explanation of Army buying 
for future. Tighter control in 
operation of post exchanges 


Tales that the Government itself is 
hoarding and wasting food and other sup- 
plies are being heard all over the country 
today. They are causing embarrassment 
and concern to war agency administrators 
who are trying to convince civilians -they 
should save and scrape as never before. 

Army post exchanges, intended to pro- 
vide only small necessities for soldiers 
who can’t get to civilian shops, skyrock- 
eted their sales to $500,000,000 in 1942, 
and have become the center of dozens 
of stories. They are accused of selling on 
the sly to a favored few civilians, giving 
them at low prices merchandise that is 
hard to get at any price on the outside. 
Retailers have accused post exchanges of 
using priorities to build up huge stocks of 
goods not used by soldiers and no longer 
found on the market. Stories are spread 
of Army personnel offering to get their 
friends unlimited quantities of items that 
are rationed at civilian stores. 

The Army denies that violations of the 
exchange system have been widespread. 
Army chiefs have, nonetheless, tightened 
up recently on the whole exchange opera- 
tion. The only civilians who now can buy 
at the exchanges are dependents of officers 
and men domiciled at posts, and civilian 
employes who work and live there. 

The A-10 priority has been given up, so 
far as exchanges in this country are con- 
cerned, except for candy, chewing gum, 
soft drinks, certain toilet articles and clean- 
ing equipment. The priority is retained to 
get merchandise for overseas exchanges. 
Special orders, formerly issued rather free- 
ly for anything from ladies’ watches to 
pianos, now must have the personal ap- 
proval of the post commander. 

The charge that exchanges hoard tre- 
mendous amounts of merchandise in in- 
ventories cannot be substantiated from 
Army records, which show that the pres- 
ent stock in the exchanges could be liqui- 
dated in three weeks at the current purchase 
rate. As for rationed items, exchanges op- 
erate just as do retail stores, collecting 
coupons for every rationed article. 

Army food supplies are the subject of 
many stories. The widely circulated rumor 
that military buyers took over the entire 
Idaho potato crop is flatly denied. Another 
widespread impression is that the Army 
has bought all the 1943 canning pack when 
its warehouses already are so full they 
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won't be emptied in time to receive it. 
The fact is that, when the Army bought 
the Government’s share of the 1942 pack 
of canned goods, including nearly all the 
available supply in some items, it agreed 
to move the stock out of canners’ ware- 
houses by June 1. The time for moving 
now has been set a month earlier. While 
approximately 40 per cent of the original 
amount still is in warehouses, this is con- 
sidered a normal amount since most of 
the 1943 pack still is about six months 
away. However, officials add that the 
Army acquired more of some canned foods 
than it expected because 1942 production 
was larger than had been forecast. The 
surplus is being switched to the Agricul- 
ture Department, which is releasing it to 
civilian trade and emergency programs. 


—Acme 
GEN. EDMUND GREGORY 
Army‘s Quartermaster General 


Waste in Government programs fre- 
quently is charged. Stories are told of 
waste in Army camps; in emergency sup- 
ply programs for overseas territories; in 
the school-lunch program. 

Army camps: The Quartermaster Corps 
buys for about 4,000 mess halls in this 
country at least 20,000,000 pounds of food 
each day, besides the millions of tons 
bought for overseas shipment. Under Maj. 
Gen. E. B. Gregory, its methods of han- 
dling that food have been made as nearly 
foolproof as so vast an operation can be. 

Mess sergeants draw daily rations from 
depots at each post, according to master 
menus. Each unit’s daily allotment is 





based on an average attendance at mess 
halls, computed from a day-by-day count 
at tables, instead of the listed strength of 
the unit. Waste is rigidly inspected daily 
by each unit’s own officers, whose records 
can suffer if inefficiency shows up. Quar- 
termaster officers say the Army wastes less 
food than civilians. 

Emergency supplies: Congress hears re- 
peatedly of tremendous waste in the han- 
dling of the program set up after Pearl 
Harbor to provide emergency stock piles 
of food and medicine in overseas territories 
that could be cut off from the mainland 
by enemy action. A recent story quoted 
businessmen from Alaska as saying that 
350 tons of butter, 173 tons of coffee and 
150 cases of salmon had been sent to 
Nome, Alaska, to supply its 400 residents. 

The Department of the Interior replies 
that 162 tons of butter, 62 tons of coffee, 
and no salmon were shipped to Nome and 
stored there, not for residents of Nome 
alone, but also for residents of seven dis- 
tricts of Western and Northern Alaska. 
Similar stories about food wastage in 
Puerto Rico are unfounded, officials say. 

School lunches: Several county welfare 
boards have charged that, while the Gov- 
ernment rations foods with one hand, it 
wastefully distributes big quantities of 
the same foods with the other hand, 
through the school-lunch program. To this, 
officials say the amounts of rationed food 
involved are not large; that some of them, 
such as butter, no longer are sent to 
States for distribution; that no ship- 
ments of food are made except upon re 
quest from State and local sponsors of the 
school lunches; that proper distribution is 
the responsibility of nonfederal officials. 

Wasteful storage. Some stories are be- 
ing told of vast amounts of supplies rot- 
ting at the docks because of faulty storage 
provisions, mistakes in scheduling. Officials 
don’t deny that mistakes do occur. 

In one case, a shipment of locomotives 
was sidetracked, due to an emergency 
change in shipping orders, and was not 
found and reconsigned for months. As far 
as the Army is concerned. one of its biggest 
headaches today is inventory control, and 
it is working out a new system to reduce 
paper work, to streamline operations. 

In general, officials of Government agen- 
cies report that most stories about Gov- 
ernment waste and hoarding fall to pieces 
when investigated. Their own complaint 
is that charges with some basis in fact are 
hard to separate from sheer gossip, because 
so few complaints are documented with 
specific names, dates and places. 
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U.S.-SOVIET STRAIN: 
MOVES TOWARD UNITY 


Russia’s Key Role in Our Two Wars and in Establishing the Peace 


Behind Mr. Eden’‘s efforts 
to reconcile conflicting 
views on boundaries 


A basis for agreement between the 
United States and Russia on _ postwar 
policy is being sought here. There is 
accord now on plans for fighting Germany. 
But there have been strain and a clash 
of views as to the Europe and Asia of 
the future. 

Anthony Eden, Great Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, is here trying to help reconcile 
the viewpoints of President Roosevelt and 
Premier Stalin. This country’s points of 
difference with Russia seem mainly to be 
two. One concerns immediate recognition 
of Russia’s western boundary claims, par- 
ticularly as they affect Finland, Poland 
and Rumania. The other concerns the 
future of China and the possible future use 
of Russian bases near Japan. 

The difficulty is this: Russia today holds 
a key position in relation to both wars 
now being fought in the world. In Europe, 
she is fighting on the one front by which 
the German Army can be reached most 
readily. In Asia, Russia holds air and sea 
bases of vital importance in relation to 
Japan. Finally, Russia is a powerful neigh- 
bor of the China which the United States 
hopes to see grow to strength in the future. 

Russia, therefore, is in a positidn to ex- 
ert a powerful influence in war and an 
equally powerful influence in peace. If the 
Allies win the war, she is to be dominant 
in one hemisphere as the United States 
is dominant in the other hemisphere. 

Already the world’s biggest country, 
Russia has every resource for great devel- 
opment after the war. With a high birth 
rate, a people whose vigor has been proved 
in war and with tested leaders, Russia has 
the attributes needed to achieve that de- 
velopment. Russia will end the war with 
strengthened bases on both oceans, with a 
position athwart some of the world’s great 
air routes, with the world’s strongest land 
army and with a powerful air force. And 
she will have won the freedom to make her 
own choice of policy toward other nations 
What these things mean, more specifically, 
is this: 

Russia’s key position. Russia, in the 
view of many officials, is the key to the big- 
gest problem of the postwar world. That 
problem is to get an effective union of na- 
tions to remove the causes of war when 
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possible and to enforce peace against ag- 
gressor countries when necessary. Mr. 
Eden says that a complete blueprint is not 
now being sought. The aim is agreement 
on the main principles of a postwar plan. 

Whether such a program can succeed is 
considered to be largely up to Russia. If 
Russia should hold aloof, that in itself 
would be regarded as a big handicap. Or 
if she should go in for aggressive use of her 
military power, or should revert to her one- 
time course of inciting world revolution of 
workers, the world probably would be head- 
ed not for peace, but for strife and chaos. 

The postwar problem primarily is up to 
the “Big Four” nations—the United States, 


the Gulf of Finland that will give greater 
security to Leningrad. She may want Fin- 
land’s port of Petsamo in the North. She 
asks both Eastern Poland, which she held 
when the German invasion started, and the 
return to her by Rumania of Bessarabia. 
What Britain wants. In Europe, Britain 
wants a strong France under a government 
friendly to herself. She wants a strong 
union among the United Nations, a dis- 
armed Germany, and a collective means of 
enforcing peace. Britain wants increased 
security in the Mediterranean, an intact 
British Empire, and a good share of the sea 
power and air power of the world. 
What China wants. China wants to be- 





AMBASSADOR HALIFAX 


Britain, Russia and China. Britain now is 
acting in her historic role of mediator. 
Mr. Eden while here has talked with Max- 
im Litvinov, Russia’s Ambassador, and 
T. V. Soong, China’s Foreign Minister. 

The solution may look like an easy mat- 
ter of reaching accord on the benefits of 
peace. Actually, it is the tough job of get- 
ting agreement between nations having 
their separate aims. 

What Russia wants. Here is a bird’s-eye- 
view of Russia’s war aims: First, she 
wants return to her of the three Baltic 
states—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
Next, she wants land 1n the north side of 





ANTHONY EDEN 


—Harris & Ewing 
AMBASSADOR LITVINOV 
Once again Britain assumed the mediator’s role 


come a great Asiatic power. Her aims are 
to see the Japanese driven from the con- 
tinent, lock, stock and barrel; to see Man- 
churia again a part of China, and to see 
whatever is left of the Japanese fleet hand- 
ed over to become the basis of Chinese 
naval power. 

What the United States wants. The 
President and his advisers are taking the 
lead for a postwar program of co-operation 
to maintain peace. And that aim is being 
backed by a growing movement in Congress. 

But right now the United States seem- 
ingly wants above all things to make cer- 
tain of winning both her wars. This coun- 
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try is making Russia’s enemy, Germany, 
also our Enemy No. 1. The job of defeat- 
ing Japan is being deferred until achieve- 
ment of the victory that means everything 
to Russia. 

From America’s point of view, a big 
question is whether, after Germany has 
been beaten, the Russian military power 
which America has helped to build up 
will or will not come to America’s as- 
sistance in her second war. That question 
never has been pressed because Russia 
so obviously has her hands full. But, as 
victory over Germany comes nearer, mil- 
lions of Americans will be wondering about 
Russia’s answer concerning Japan. 

Then, too, as to Russia’s border claims, 
the United States has hoped that Finland 
might be offered terms generous enough 
to take her out of the war. And large 
and politically strong Polish groups are 
demanding that America support Poland’s 
aspirations. Russia, on her side, is being 
very hard-headed about postwar plans for 
reasons of her own. 

Why Russia hesitates. Russia’s past ex 
periences with nations now proposing a 
postwar union to keep peace no doubt 
provide one reason for her present realis 
tic attitude. The Russians remember how 
soldiers of her present allies tried to over- 
throw the struggling Soviet regime in its 
earliest days. They remember Russia’s 
successive appeals to the League of Na 
tions: for disarmament, for restraining 
Japan’s attack on Manchuria, for resist 
ance to Italy’s moves in Ethiopia, for 
compelling Hitler and Mussolini to stop 
helping Franco’s revolution in Spain. 

Each of those appeals for collective se- 
curity failed, and in the end the appease- 
ment policy tried to divert Hitler’s attack 
away from England and France to Russia. 

But now those policies are of the past. 
And Russia today has important reasons 
for going along with a postwar plan. 

Why Russia may join up. Union with 
other nations affords Russia a way to de- 
feat the Hitler strategy of breeding fear 
and suspicion, and of lining up other pow- 
ers in an anti-Russian crusade 

Moreover, Russia’s needs are not for 
conquests, but are for peace to develop 
the resources that she already has. Her 
aspirations seem to be turned inward, like 
those of America in the railroad-building, 
land-developing era of the 1870s. Officials 
assert that Russia has many points of com- 
mon interest and few points of conflict 
with the United States and Britain. 

So, as Mr. Eden seems to think, the fate 
of postwar peace plans may rest largely 
in the laps of Russia and the United States. 
The situation finally may demand one 
thing that President Roosevelt sought and 
failed to get at Casablanca—a direct con- 
ference between the President and Josef 
Stalin on problems that concern the two 
nations and the whole world. 
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The Human Side of Our Army: 
What the U.S. Soldier Is Like 


Report on the Life, Habits, Background of America’s Man in Uniform 


Best-educated fighter in the 
world. Few complaints over 
food, many about clothing 


The new American Army is showing its 
friends and its enemies on every battle front 
that it can fight. It is rated as the best- 
paid Army in the world, the best-dressed 
Army and the best-fed Army. It also is 
the best-educated Army in the world. But 
what are the men’s reactions to Army life? 
How do they spend their spare time? 
What do they think about the Army? 
These are some of the things the Army 
is trying to find out about itself. 

Two of every three men in the Army 
are high school or college men. Half of 
the soldiers go to church. Two of every 
five listen to the radio when off duty. 
Half read books or magazines. They are 
studious and thoughtful, disposed to meas- 
ure the snappiness of their salute by the 
caliber of the officer who is wearing the 
uniform. To keep pace with their keen 
minds is a constant challenge for officers. 

That challenge is calling research to 
the aid of the high command. Continuing 
studies are being made at home and over- 
seas to enable the Army’s generals to keep 
themselves informed about the thinking 
of their men and guide their own actions. 

For the soldier knows his 
around. Of the men, 14 per cent went to 
college; 25 per cent are high school gradu- 
ates; 28 per cent went to high school. 
Only 33 per cent fall into the grade school 
class. Eighty per cent of the men in the 
World War Army had only a grade school 
education, 11 per cent had had less than 
a full high school course. Only 4 per cent 
were high school graduates and just 5 
per cent were college men. 

The research agency to measure the re- 
actions to Army life of this new group of 
critics was set up by Brig. Gen. Frederick 
H. Osborn, chief of the Special Service 
Division. He wanted to learn what were 
the Army’s sore spots, and what his Di- 
vision could do to remedy them and help 
to make the men better soldiers. 

Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, chief of 
the Army Service Forces (formerly the 
Services of Supply), under which the 
Special Service Division operates, saw 
research as a method for officers to keep 
abreast of the thinking of the men. 

Operating abroad, it has found that 63 
per cent of the men in England were 


new way 


spending — their Week ends in 
London accounted for most of the spend- 
ing. But 37 per cent of the men were sav- 
ing regularly. Of the thrifty, 64 per cent 
were sending money home for deposit and 
17 per cent were buying War Bonds. 

Though there has not yet been any 
tabulation of the percentage, many of the 
questionnaires from men in the Army 
indicate one of their big worries is what 
sort of depression will follow the war. 

Army food draws a good report. Army 
clothes do not fare quite so well. The food 
study shows: 78 per cent think the Army 
buys good food; 72 per cent think it is 
well prepared: 90 per cent find it served 
fresh and hot: 85 per cent get as much as 
they want for breakfast, 93 per cent for 
dinner and 89 per cent for supper. 


money. 


More than a year ago, the quarter- 
master wanted information about the 


men’s uniforms. A study disclosed that 60 
per cent of the soldiers thought they need- 
ed more clothing, and one of every three 
said his shirts and trousers did not fit. 
But 76 per cent of the blouses and 87 
per cent of the shoes did fit. One of every 
three had the misfit shirts and trousers 
altered at his own expense. As a result of 
this information, the quartermaster was 
able to make the necessary changes in 
the articles issued. 





Recently discharged patients regard the 
Army medical care as good. This was the 
verdict of 80 per cent. Dental care was 
reported good by 68 per cent of the men: 
hospital care by 73 per cent. 

Twelve per cent of the soldiers hunt up 
chaplains for advice on personal problems. 
The better the education, the more likely 
a soldier is to go to the chaplain. 

The churchgoers comprise 56 per cent o/ 
the men. The Catholics are most regular. 
The figures run: 70 per cent of the Cath- 
olics go; 50 per cent of the Protestants; 31 
per cent of the Jewish soldiers. 

For entertainment, 51 per cent of the 
men prefer movies, 37 per cent prefer pro 
fessional or stage shows. Two-thirds of the 
men like to sing while marching, or sing in 
groups in the evening. 

Soldiers in the United States Army com- 
prise the world’s biggest single-group movie 
audience. Eight hundred Army theaters, 
playing on a parity with and often ahead 
of first-run houses in cities, will show films 
to an audience of 200,000,000 men this year 
In posts in the United States, the pictures 
are changed five times a week and cost the 
men only 15 cents in cash or 12 cents by 
coupons. Abroad, there is no charge for 
the soldiers to see the movies, which are 
made on special film by Hollywood pro 
ducers with the stipulation that they be 
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RECREATION: Off duty—41 per cent read magazines, 42 per cent listen to radios 
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shown free. The plans were worked out 
and the films are handled, both at home and 
abroad, by the Special Service Division. 

The off-duty time of the soldier is di- 
vided among numerous activities. A man 
will spend it doing not one but several 
things. The figures run: 59 per cent write 
letters; 42 per cent listen to the radio; 41 
per cent read magazines; 31 per cent go to 
movies; 31 per cent take a drink of beer or 
liquor; 17 per cent have dates with girls; 
13 per cent play outdoor sports; 12 per 
cent dance; 10 per cent read books; 10 per 
cent play cards; 2 per cent work with 
hobbies. 

Separate studies of drinking habits show: 
57 per cent of the Ground Forces and 58 
per cent of the Air Forces do not take a 
drink on Saturday nights; 74 per cent of 
each group do not take a drink on Sunday 
nights; 72 per cent of the Ground Forces 
and 69 per cent of the Air Forces do not 
take a drink during week days. 

Soldier liking for the movies is causing 
the Special Service Division to rely heavily 
upon this medium for taking to the sol- 
diers the messages it wants to impress upon 
them. A unit of the Division in Hollywood 
is developing a series of pictures designed 
to tell them why they are fighting. 

The first of the films in the series shows 
the development of Fascism in Italy, Nazism 
in Germany and_the rise of the militarists 
to power in Japan, traces the developing 
war through its early stages to the en- 
trance of U.S. into the fighting. A series 
now is being developed to supply informa- 
tion about America’s allies and enemies. 

A regular Army newsreel is being pre- 
pared, patterned somewhat after the com- 
mercial newsreels. Special features will 
use Disney characters to illustrate to the 
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RELIGION: Whether in jungle or desert our soldiers are good churchgoers, with more 


than 56 per cent of the men in regular attendance the year round 


soldiers what not to do on the battlefield. 
Some of the lessons of Tunisia are being 
embodied in them. 

Radio and screen artists whose services 
alone—if they could be had at regular sal- 
aries commanded by those stars—would 
cost $100,000 a week are giving their time 
for the 45 Special Service radio programs 
which go each week to the armed forces. 
Almost all of the topmost stars are to be 
found on these programs which are beamed 
by short wave abroad, not heard in this 
country. 

In addition to “Command Performance,” 
which musters 30 minutes of topmost tal- 
ent each week, the Special Service radio 
section works out 19 other original pro- 
grams each week for the armed forces. It 
also has the privilege of lifting 25 of the 
favorite programs of the men from the 
radio networks, deleting the advertising 
and rebroadcasting by short wave. 

Special recordings are cut on nonbreak- 
able, noninflammable records for shipment 
to long-wave stations in the vicinity of the 
fighting fronts and for use on camp phono- 
graphs in the field. Most of the broadcasts 
and recordings are designed for entertain- 
ment, but some include news from home. 

News is taken to the soldiers by 900 
camp newspapers at home and in the field. 
A weekly newsmap goes to camps in this 
country and to outposts close enough for 
the news to be timely when the map is 
received. For the men farther away—in 
North Africa and the South Pacific—a 2,- 
000-word cable report, gleaned from the 
press services, goes each day to command- 
ing generals’ headquarters for distribution 
by local, long-wave radio, by mimeograph 
sheets and by local newspapers. 

Small, low-frequency radios have been 


designed for use by division headquar- 
ters in the field. Their carrying range 
does not reach more than 200 yards out- 
side the division area. Even friendly air- 
planes on tests have to fly low to pick up 
the broadcasts. They often are used for 
news dissemination. 

In many outposts, the men are as hun- 
gry for entertainment as they are for news. 
Camp shows, a subsidiary of the United 
Service Organizations, have taken enter- 
tainers into some of the real fighting areas 
under the auspices of the Special Service 
Division. One group of entertainers hit an 
Iceland outpost and played 14 shows a day 
for six days before it got away. 

Men headed overseas are supplied with 
two types of equipment for their organi- 
zational unit. First comes a set of athletic 
equipment. Next is a radio, long and 
short-wave, a phonograph with a batch 
of records, 100 paper-covered books, and 
a set of games such as checkers, chess 
and cards. For use on the transport, they 
have books, games, cards and dice. 

As a part of this equipment, there are 
booklets describing the country and the 
customs of the area to which the men are 
going. Also, there are records that help 
to teach, by phonograph, some of the 
common phrases of the language spoken 
in that country. One outfit, headed for a 
remote area where an Indian dialect was 
spoken, encountered an odd problem. Only 
one man in the United States was known 
to speak the dialect. He had to be hunted 
up to make the record. 

On the fighting fronts, the men are 
reached by mobile units of the Special 
Service Division, each composed of five 
officers and 116 men. They move by jeeps 
and trailers, are trained to fight as in- 
fantrymen, to take care of themselves, 
and have special qualifications as enter- 
tainers, librarians, athletic directors, sing- 
ers, movie technicians. They entertain the 
men who are brought out of the front 
lines for rest periods. 

But education for the best-educated 
Army in the world is reaching to the front 
lines, too. The Armed Services Institute at 
Madison, Wis., operating under the Special 
Service Division, is supplying correspond- 
ence courses to men in the service with 
only a nominal charge to show the good 
faith of the men enrolling. It is supplying 
700 different types of courses, ranging 
from accounting and aviation to trigo 
nometry and welding. With the co-opera- 
tion of high colleges, the 
soldiers can get academic credits for the 
work they do by correspondence. 

The enrollments are coming in at the 
rate of 1,500 a week. Half of the students 
are overseas. Lessons are coming to the 
school from Guadalcanal and from North 
Africa. Even on the battle fronts, the 
men in the Army have not lost their 
thirst for learning. 


schools and 
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JOHN L. LEWIS’S NEW CHALLENGE 


Demand for Miners’ Pay Rise Creates Dilemma for Administration 


Problem of risking 
strike or endangering 
anti-inflation program 


One more head-on collision is about to 
occur between John L. Lewis and repre- 
sentatives of President Roosevelt. On what 
happens when this collision takes place 
will depend the future of Mr. Lewis, the 
fate of Mr. Roosevelt’s plans for check- 
ing a runaway wage rise, the future of the 
War Labor Board and the direction of 
war labor policy. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Roosevelt have 
clashed head on before. The last public 
clash occurred late in 1941. At that time, 
Mr. Lewis demanded an all-union shop for 
his miners in the “captive” coal mines. The 
Defense Mediation Board—the War Labor 
Board of that time—refused to grant the 
demands. CIO representatives withdrew 
their membership and the Board was 
forced to dissolve. Mr. Lewis called a 
strike at the captive mines. Mr. Roosevelt 
gave way, offered arbitration, and out of 
it the miners got their all-union shop. 

Now Mr. Lewis is back again with new 
demands. These demands concern the men 
who dig the coal in the commercial mines 
as distinguished from the captive mines. 
(Captive mines are those owned by steel 
companies and other concerns that con- 
sume the entire output of their mines.) 
Mr. Lewis now is insisting that his miners 
be given pay increases of $2 a day and 
minimum wages of $8 a day. These pay 
rates would be for a 35-hour week. Many 
of the miners now are working 42 hours 
with time and one-half for seven hours. 

This time, the President, through Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer James F. Byrnes, is trying 
to head off Mr. Lewis. In preparing the 
way to deal with Mr. Lewis when his case 
gets before it, the War Labor Board has 
stood firmly by its “little steel” formula 
in two cases involving thousands of work- 
ers in the packing and West Coast air- 
frame industries. Mr. Byrnes was accused 
by some members of WLB of dictating 
the decision involving the aircraft workers. 

The “little steel” formula seeks to hold 
wage increases to 15 per cent above the 
Jan. 1, 1941, level. Official Government 
figures show that average hourly earnings 
of the miners now are 22 per cent above 
January, 1941. Miner income never be- 
fore approached its present level. The re- 
sult is that the issue to be faced is not 
merely one of relief for “destitute” miners, 
but one of bargaining power and political 
power. It is another test of strength be- 
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tween Mr. Lewis and Mr. Roosevelt. Al- 
ternatives now shaping up are these: First, 
the President or his representatives can 
arbitrate the wage issue and take a chance 
on upsetting present wage controls; or, sec- 
ond, they can reject Mr. Lewis’s demands 
and try to get coal mined regardless. 

Mr. Lewis, banking on the first of these 
alternatives, is in a position, if he suc- 
ceeds, to gain these things: 

Leadership. The United Mine Workers 
no longer is affiliated with either the CIO 
or the AFL. Mr. Lewis, the miners’ presi- 
dent, is not the power that he once was 
in the general labor movement. By appear- 
ing as a leader who is willing to fight for 
new gains for labor even in wartime, he 
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can expect to gain prestige among work- 
ers. This would strengthen Mr. Lewis in 
any plan he might have for heading a new 
labor movement made up of members of his 
own union and of rival groups now headed 
by Philip Murray and William Green. 

High wage levels. Goal of labor in war- 
time, both here and in Great Britain, is 
to get hourly wages fixed at a high level. 
Then, in peacetime, labor will fight to hold 
hourly wages at that level as a means of 
getting a bigger slice of the nation’s in- 
come for union members. 

Political strength. Mr. Lewis believes in 
using the political power of labor. Any 
gain that he might obtain for his followers 
gives him a chance to increase his in- 
fluence and thereby become a greater 





power in the 1944 elections. Mr. Lewis 
helped re-elect President Roosevelt in 
1936, but broke with him and supported 
Wendell Willkie in 1940. He has not for. 
gotten the setback he received then and is 
eager for a comeback next year. 

If Mr. Lewis gets what he asks for his 
followers, then Mr. Murray and Mr, 
Green will be compelled to demand sizable 
increases for their unions. The result of a 
succession of increases would be to blow 
sky-high the whole present setup for 
regulating wages and prices. 

Mr. Lewis argues this way in support 
of his demands: Coal miners are hungry, 
they are ill-fed and undernourished below 
the standards of their neighbors. They are 
“victims of social economic exploitation.” 
Their living costs are higher and living 
standards lower because of their “vulner. 
ability to the exploitation.” They are the 
lowest-paid of essential wartime workers. 

The coal operators have this to say: 
The miners are not hungry or ill-fed or 
undernourished as measured by standards 
of their neighbors. The Lewis demands 
would cost the industry $750,000,000 a 
year. Mr. Lewis is trying to take over the 
industry “lock, stock and barrel.” 

At least one top Government official, 
OPA Director Prentiss Brown, takes this 
view: If the miners’ demands are granted, 
the country will lose its fight against in- 
flation. Mr. Murray and Mr. Green will 
have no choice but to demand similar in- 
creases for their followers. 

What are the choices for Mr. Roosevelt 
and his representatives in dealing with 
Mr. Lewis? They can make concessions 
that will satisfy Mr. Lewis at the risk of 
upsetting the Government’s anti-inflation 
program. Or they can say “no” to the 
miners and run the risk of a strike that 
would cripple war production. Should a 
strike occur, Mr. Roosevelt, as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, could 
appeal to the miners to go back to work. 
If the miners refused to comply, the 
President could order the Army to take 
over the mines as Theodore Roosevelt 
once planned to do during a coal strike. 
But there is an old saying around the 
mines that coal cannot be mined with 
bayonets. A strike might be broken by 
injunction and the leaders put in jail if 
they defied the injunction. 

Mr. Lewis appears to be willing to 
risk his future leadership on the outcome, 
knowing that if he wins he may emerge 
from the war as labor’s strong man and 
that if he loses he may be discredited by 
labor beyond the hope of a comeback. 
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Our leaders assure us we'll eat reg- 
ularly ... and sufficiently. 


But it isn’t quite as simple as that. 
In fact, the situation is admittediy 
pretty critical. We have the fertile 
felds, of course, to grow what we've 
pledged to our Allies plus a sufficiency 
for ourselves ... and our farmers have 
the experience, intelligence and will. 


But there are two unsolved 
problems... 


Manpower ... and transporta- 
tion! 


Much attention is being given to 


manpower less, apparently, to 
transportation. 


With processed food limited, Amer- 
ia must depend largely on fresh food 
... perishables ... which must move 
almost directly from field to market to 
tale. The pantry will be painfully 
bare. That’s the year-round prospect 
for the duration and longer. 


So the food for America must keep 
moving steadily, as it’s harvested. 


And that’s a job for Truck- 
Trailers, which already handle 
the bulk of our fresh food and are 
especially geared for swift, flex- 
ible, on-schedule movement. 


Railroads are already loaded with 
essential war hauling. And time rules 
against them for most perishables, now 
that schedules are slowed by conges- 
tion. Tomatoes, carrots, peas can’t 
wait for cars to be spotted, trains to be 
made up, schedules to be cleared. 
They must start promptly and keep 
going... as they do in Trailers. 


Its not just a matter of spoilage. 
There’s another important factor... 
food value. Your physician will tell 
you that most vegetables and fruits 
lose their vitamin potency, or nutritive 
value, rapidly ... that they should be 
eaten while as fresh as possible. 


How about long hauls ... Louisiana 





to Detroit or Chicago, for example? 
Can Trailers handle these ? 


Well, they’ve been doing it, 
efficiently and economically, for 
years. There have been hundreds 
of year-round food-runs of 800, 
1,000, 1,200 miles or more... 
practical from every standpoint. 

Whether your food is brought from 
the next county or across the country, 
you're going to have to depend largely 
on Truck-Trailers to carry it. 

And... unless provision is soon 
made for additional and replace- 
ment equipment... Trailers, re- 
frigerating units, tractors, tires 
and parts... there may not be 
enough capacity to haul even the 
limited supplies now contem- 
plated! 


What about the existing Trailers? 
Can’t those that have hauled canned 
goods now carry perishables? Many 
can ...if they’re not hauling processed 
food for the Army. But the available 
Trailers can’t handle the volume be- 
cause fresh foods have from two to 
five times the bulk of canned, dried 
and frozen foods. Thus, proportion- 
ately that many more Trailers will be 
needed for the same quantity of food. 

What’s the answer? 


Just this: The production of 
sufficient truck and Trailer equip- 
ment... replacements, additional 
vehicles, tires and parts... to see 
us through. The present stockpile 
is far from adequate. 


There is no time to be lost, of 
course. The situation is right on 
top of us. But if prompt, adequate 
action is taken, there is no danger 
of improperly nourished war 
workers... or a hungry America 
-.. or the query, in seriousness: 


“When do we eat?” 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


MEMBER AUTOMOTIVE COUNCIL 


When Do We Eat? 


“When do we eat?’’ is no wise-crack in many lands across 
the sea. . . But we must keep it just a wise-crack here. 





A Few Facts About Your 
Food Supply And Its 


Transportation 


The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has asked commercial 
growers of vegetables, beans, 
peas, potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes to cultivate 9,202,000 acres 
in 1943—an increase of 1,343,- 
000 acres, or 18 per cent, over 
the reported acreage for 1942. 


The goal for U. S. meat pro- 
duction in 1943 is 17 per cent 
above 1942; for poultry, 28 per 
cent above 1942. 


Trucks and Trailers carry 
more than half of the vegetables 
and fruits to consumers in cities 
and towns. At twelve of the 
largest markets, 47 per cent of 
the receipts are by truck and 
Trailer. Deliveries direct to 
stores increase this figure sub- 
stantially. And there are 54,000 
U. S. communities which have 
no rail service whatever. 


Trucks and Trailers haul two- 
thirds or more of all livestock 
tonnage from farm to market. 
The proportion of poultry is still 
higher. 

[NOTE—tThe above facts on truck 
and Trailer delivery are from U. S. 


Department of Agriculture statistics 
for 1941.) 





Plan On The High Side! 


Most of our war preparations 
are on the high side . . . and 
justifiably so. An army of 11,- 
000,000 is needed, the Military 
states, to guarantee Victory. 
And with tanks, planes, trucks, 
jeeps, guns, our production 
sights are up .. . never down. 
We mustn’t be caught short. 


But with transportation . . . 
especially motor transportation 
... which is admittedly neces- 
sary if the home front is to sup- 
port the war front, the plan- 
ning has consistently been on 
the low side. 


Isn’t this out-of-balance un- 
wise? Shouldn’t all related 
planning be on the high side? 


DETROIT 


FOR WAR PRODUCTION 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- © 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
pi . L b aie 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Yip e) 








og THE DELANO PLAN 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Does the Government owe every man a living? 

Does the individual owe to Government and his fel- 
low-men an obligation to use his body and his brains to 
make a living for himself and family and thus con- 
tribute to a well-balanced economic society? 

Is there a function in between whereby Government, 
as the representative of us all, can perform certain fi- 
mancial and economic tasks necessary for the protec- 
tion of all the people and for the successful operation 
of an organized democracy? 

These three fundamental questions arise as we read 
the recommendations on post-war planning contained 
in the report of the National Resources Planning Board 
recently transmitted by President Roosevelt to Con- 
gress. 

Because Frederic Delano, uncle of the President is 
chairman of that Board, we may, at least for reasons 
of brevity if not altogether of authorship, call it The 
Delano Plan. Mr. Delano was at one time a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board and before that president of 
the Wabash Railroad. He is an outstanding American 
interested in preserving the system of free enterprise. 

Incidentally, the chief advisers on the Board are 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York City and comptroller of Macy’s— 
the man who invented the skip-a-year tax plan which 
is so popular—and Henry S. Dennison, president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, and at present also 
vice-chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


A STIMULUS TO The other two members of the 
OUR THINKING ON Board are George F. Yantis, an 
PROBLEMS AHEAD attorney, who was formerly 

speaker in the Washington State 
Legislature and for many years chairman of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Planning Council, and Charles E. 
Merriam, of the University of Chicago, one of the 
ablest professors of political science in America, who 
has given the best years of his life to the study of Fed- 
eral, State and city government. 

Many observers have read excerpts from The Dela- 
no Plan and have condemned it as a piece of state so- 
cialism. Others have referred to it as a plan for Utopia. 

The Delano Plan ought to be read and studied care- 
fully not as a formula for handling either the transi- 
tion period that will immediately follow the conclusion 
of hostilities or as a blueprint for the post-war era. It 
is neither. It is a provocative report designed to stim- 
















ulate the thinking of the American people, and part) 
ularly of our moulders of public opinion and legisihyid ex 
tors, on the tremendous problems that lie ahead. jyid do 

We have too long in America been prone to dism; 
intolerantly anybody with a plan for social betterme 
just because it might hurt our pocketbooks or interfe§ + 
with our preconceived theories of how life should 
ordered under a highly individualistic system. 
has been called laissez-faire but a better name wo 
have been Micawberism—always waiting for song 
thing to turn up to solve ills that we refuse to face. 


WE MUST REJECT The time has long passed whe 
HABIT OF DRIFTING we can permit in America th 


ON ECONOMIC TIDE 2brupt turning of the key in hj 
factories as depression occurs 
assume that the small towns and communities and 
















fascism or communism, because of economic disor 
This arises when representative government fails 
represent the people, when democracy fails to organi 
itself for action within its own borders—in short, 
everybody’s business becomes nobody’s business. 

There is a place for the individual and for the § 
in economic society, but the blending of these two 
ligations cannot be accomplished through over-em 
sis of the one or the other. 

It is important first to examine the underpinnings 
the American social and governmental structure to si 
if we can find the answer to the deterioration of our 
tional character. For government, after all, is no be 
than the individuals who comprise it and give it a 
Likewise, the individual is no better than the envi 
ment which sanctions his greed or exploitation of 
fellow-man—irresponsible individualism—or whi 
encourages his drift into an acceptance of gov 
mental paternalism. The Delano report unfortunat 
omits reference to a basic fact—the absence of 
sense of spiritual responsibility or allegiance amog Let us 
many of our public men and many of our citizens lieving 

The Delano Plan is in part a recapitulation of socal po 


theory as tried out under various New Deal projecan the 
during the last decade, such as the WPA and the the 
rious segments of social security, including old-apat of 3 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 



























ions and unemployment compensation. The Plan 
d extend considerably public-aid assistance and 
d do many things sloganized as a cradle-to-the- 
program of social improvement. 

One can find in The Plan a point such as this: 

“Measures to encourage the healthy and ag- 
gessive development of private enterprise, to 
simulate initiative and resourcefulness of man- 
agement and to open the channels of investment 
opportunity, large and sinall. 

“Measures to eliminate avoidable uncertain- 
ties and needless burdens in the laws affecting en- 
terprise and in their administration.” 

But one can also find a main point like this, too: 

“Measures to prevent the abuse of economic 
power, or monopolistic privilege, and to check the 
wasteful exploitation of the nation’s resources.” 
With the first two paragraphs quoted every conserv- 
ive would agree, but in the third the conservative will 
10mife the devious hand of the radical who, under the 
laghise of protecting us from monopolies or the abuse 
undg economic power, twists the wording of laws to exer- 
ordegse a police power never intended by Congress. 
ils 4 But of what avail are the broad phrases of The Del- 
animo Plan, of what avail are the meticulously worded 

mmendations if we have failed to perceive that 
;. fen under a government of laws there must be men 
Stag objective approach and impartial judgment? 
0 obit is the inferior quality of the administrative record 
t has given the New Deal much of its bad repute 
ith the conservative, though, to be sure, the New 
aler has erected a defense mechanism against this 
iticism by assuming that his principal obstacle is the 
ar ngsistance of the selfish to the doctrines of liberalism. 










TROLS NEEDED Let us concede that the function 
PITE DANGERS- of government must be that of 
BUREAUCRACY the traffic bureau when popula- 

tions become as dense as 130,- 
000 and when the streets and highways of com- 
ce become clogged with the every-man-for-himself 
ion of the acquisitive instinct or the profit motive. 
Let us, on the other hand, not delude ourselves into 
ens. Flieving that the service motive with its reach for per- 
nal power, its prides and vanities, is any less brutal 
ojetpan the way bureaucrats jostle the citizens and trans- 
1e the historic role of the governmental agency from 
|d-gpat of public servant to that of master of the people. 
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d for examination of Delano Plan recently issued by National 
surces Planning Board—It represents a challenge— 
ose who disagree must offer an alternative plan 





Regulation of the free enterprise system and the 
maintenance of competition is no longer disputed as a 
necessary part of industrial progress. Nor is the im- 
portance of social security and the protection of such 
rights as that of labor to organize and bargain collec- 
tively questioned as a fundamental principle of eco- 
nomic democracy. 

But these are, after all, abstractions. They do not go 
to the heart of the matter. Thus, for example, The 
Delano Plan would set up “through public or mixed 
corporations with private and public funds and di- 
rectors” a trend away from private ownership in the 
electric power field. 


SOCIAL PLANNING Has it really been proved that 
SHOULD AVOID public ownership is better in the 
CLASS WARFARE long run for the people? If as- 

serted in electric power, doesn’t 
the same principle apply to all other fields of eco- 
nomic endeavor? 

Too often so-called social planning rides on the crest 
of a wave of condemnation of capitalism such as arose 
out of the debacle of 1929-33 which was world-wide 
and not local to us. This has beclouded the vision of 
the planners. They overlook the fact that mismanage- 
ment in government has now brought on a wave of 
condemnation and loss of confidence in New Deal ad- 
ministrators which will make even the most splendidly 
conceived programs look suspect. 

Right now, in the midst of war, the problems of 
post-war unemployment are being bred. Mistaken pol- 
icies, for instance, are preventing the logical accumu- 
lation of post-war reserves in small businesses. The 
New Deal unhappily has retained incompetent men in 
the Cabinet and in public agencies out of a sense of 
loyalty to personal rather than public interest. 

The Delano Plan nevertheless represents a challenge. 
No other has been presented by the other side. On those 
who disagree with its recommendations rests the re- 
sponsibility of pointing out the fallacies of The Plan. 

Security for all will not come naturally or by itself. 
There is a dynamic power that should be supplied by 
Government leadership and by the groups among us 
who believe that the truest Americanism of the post- 
war period will be a responsible individualism. This 
can and must be focussed and guided by the people’s 
own public servants elected under the guarantees of 
our enduring Constitution. 

















PLANNING FOR THE PEACE 


Executive’s Moves for Allied Collaboration on Relief, Finance, Trade 


Spreading reaction for and 
against proposal that Mr. 
Roosevelt seek fourth term 


President Roosevelt, busy with the war 
and thoughts of how peace is to be main- 
tained after the fighting, is hearing un- 
usual sounds in the fourth-term tumult. 
Senator Mead (Dem.), of New York, 
whom the President wanted for Governor 
of his home State, says Mr. Roosevelt 
will be drafted and re-elected. House Re- 
publican Leader Martin says this is no 
time to talk about a fourth term. And 
Republican-controlled State Legislatures 
are taking up the matter vigorously. 

The Illinois and Michigan State Senates 
and the Illinois and Iowa Houses of Rep- 
resentatives have adopted resolutions ask- 
ing Congress to initiate an amendment to 
the Constitution, forbidding any Presi- 
dent to serve more than two terms. After 
such action, Senators Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, and Wherry, of Nebraska, 
both Republicans, began work on such an 
amendment. But, last week, the Repub- 
lican-controlled Colorado House of Rep- 
resentatives refused to ask for such an 
amendment. Its Republican leader said 
the Coloradans were too busy to bother 
with the fourth-term question. 

That is somewhat the same reply Mr. 
Roosevelt makes to fourth-term questions 
in his press conferences. He puts it: Let’s 
get on with the war. And, in the mean- 
time, he is giving thought to the plans that 
are to be made for the postwar period. 

The idea of creating United Nations 
machinery for the maintenance of post- 
war peace has presidential backing. It falls 
well within Mr. Roosevelt’s concept of 
what should be done. And he thinks it 
would be helpful for Congress to signify 
to the rest of the world that the United 
States is ready and willing to help in main- 
taining the peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s hands-off attitude 
toward Congress and his indisposition 
toward getting involved in congressional 
arguments were what caused widespread 
reports that he was cool toward the bi- 
partisan proposal that has taken shape in 
the Senate. That proposal calls upon this 
Government to take the initiative in sum- 
moning representatives of the United Na- 
tions to create machinery to insure a post- 
war peace by military force. 

In the Senate, the proposal is encounter- 
ing a disagreement over how far the United 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


States should go in pledging itself for the 
future. Many Senators agree that collec- 
tive action by the United Nations is neces- 
sary, but disagree about what form it 
should take. Mr. Roosevelt does not wish 
to get himself entangled in a Senate argu- 
ment over the language to be used. 

The President does favor a United Na- 
tions approach to the problems of the fu- 
ture. That applies no less to maintenance 
of the peace after the war than it does to 
questions of food and finance and eco- 
nomics and nutrition. Plans already are 
being evolved for common action on these 
problems by the United Nations. 

Mr. Roosevelt told the press that the 
proposed food conference would be held 
within the next two months, probably 
at some place in the United States and 
preferably not in any large city. It will 
deal, not with immediate, postwar relief 
problems, but with the long-range effort 
of trying to work out a better distribution 
of food among United Nations. But sep- 
arately, and later, postwar relief, finance 
and economics will be dealt with. 

The President said he wished to avoid 
a compulsory national labor service act as 
long as possible because it would create 
more machinery, make things more com- 
plicated and cause more regimentation. He 
said he hoped it would not be necessary. 





MR. KAISER 
Promised at the rate of six a month by the end of the year is this combination air- 
plane transport-carrier, the model of which was presented to the President last week 
by shipbuilder Henry Kaiser with Maritime Commission Chairman Land’s blessing. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


ADMIRAL LAND 


From Congress, the President got a 
$4,000,000,000 appropriation bill, half of 
it for ships, most of it for war purposes, 
It carried nothing for the War Manpower 
Commission, which had wanted $2,454,000, 
but the Senate had restored funds that the 
House had cut out for the Children’s Bu- 
reau and for maternity and infant care. 

Mr. Roosevelt also got quick approval 
of his nomination of Lieut. Gen. H. H. Ar. 
nold, commander of the Army Air Forces, 
for temporary designation as a four-star 
general, giving another boost to the stature 
of the Air Forces. 

Presidential visitors covered the full 
range of foreign and domestic policies. 
Anthony Eden talked co-operation with 
Britain. Two generals broyght a first-hand 
picture of the fighting in the Pacific. They 
want more planes. Three officials of the 
National Grange discussed farm produc 
tion plans. Edward J. Flynn said once was 
enough to be chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Alfred E. Smith, who walked away from 
one Democratic National Convention, 
angry when Mr. Roosevelt was nominated 
for a second term, came in for a talk. He 
did not say what about. Nor did he say 
whether he would take another walk if Mr. 
Roosevelt were nominated for a fourth 
term. 
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“IN THINKING OF OREGON 
—make no little plans!” 


ROBERT S. FARRELL, Jr. 
Oregon Secretary of State 








OREGON IS SOLID! Its people earn, spend and save in terms as big 
as the rich area in which they live. Using our 100,000 square miles for 
elbow room, lumbermen, farmers, fishermen and miners live prosperous 
lives in partnership with Oregon’s natural resources—perpetual benefits 
that Oregon protects—benefits that industry in Oregon will always have. 
Here where raw materials are adjacent to 41% of the nation’s potential 
water power, the westward march of industry will achieve new peace-time 
greatness. Oregon is ready for your BIG plans. 
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OREGON SHIPS OREGON POWER 
War demands have lifted the lid on Oregon’s treasure chest of natural Take heart in Oregon’s war-promised foods. In this state a crop failure 
resources. Great as are these demands, they barely expose the peace- is unknown. Oregon’s fertile soil and long growing season produce 
time opportunities that are here for industry to develop. Oregon has __ practically every fruit and field crop native to the temperate zone. We 
mefifth of the nation’s standing timber. Oregon’s mines are yielding _ have the largest stockyards west of Chicago. Most all filberts and 50% 
wonders for the geochemist. Aluminum, steel, plywood, plastics and of the hops come from Oregon. We produce 23,000,000 bushels of 


chemicals are industries that Oregon is ready to serve, right here ata wheat a year and Portland is one of the three foremost wheat export 
yater-level gateway to a New Orient. cities in the United States. 


IN THIS 100TH YEAR... since the establishment of Oregon’s 
provisional government, The Oregonian enters its 94th year of serving 
its readers. Businessmen who have products or services that help 
Oregonians live better today and tomorrow, will find these Oregonian 
readers alert and responsive. They are the leaders you must reach to 
get your BIG plans set in Oregon. 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


THE OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Crack-Pot Political Schemes never have a chance 
in Oregon. We are proud of this! Here in our state the 
“Initiative and Referendum” procedure was created 
and developed—since adopted by nearly every other 
state in the Union. Oregon’s political stability protects 
individual opportunity—keeps our future dynamic. 


Weare contented workers. 60% of all Oregon fami- 
“ts OWN their homes. Our children have never seen 
sum. Our superb highways lead to nearby fishing 
‘teams, beach resorts and winter playgrounds. We have 
we of the highest health ratings in the United States. 














CROSSARM 
TIMBER 





The purchasing agent for a big mid-west- 
ern ordnance plant was discussing electri- 
cal requirements with his local GRAYBAR 
Representative. Together, they started out 
for a section of the project where these 
supplies were to go. 


Just by chance, to illustrate his purchasing difficulties, the “P.A.” 
mentioned the virtual impossibility of locating some 4x6 Douglas 
Fir timbers, 20 ft. long, which were needed 
immediately on another section of the job. 
Customary sources throughout the area 
had been scoured without success. 


‘“‘How about pole-line crossarm material?” 
said the GRAYBAR Man. “That’s Douglas 
Fir, and the amount you need could be 
quickly obtained, right out of local stocks.” 





The ordnance plant ‘‘P.A.’’ jumped at ' f 
the chance to meet his need for timber via : 
GRAYBAR. Within a few hours, project en- 
gineers inspected the material and ordered 
the needed quantity on sight. Their appre- 
ciation of GRAYBAR’S procurement “know- 
how” moved up another notch. 


Naturally, the first concern of every GRAYBAR Representative is to 
meet your wartime electrical requirements, but unusual cases such as 
this bring out his wide range of experience as a “Procurement Ad- 
visor”. In over 80 cities GRAYBAR warehouses serve as “mobilization 
points” for the products of hundreds of electrical manufacturers. One- 
call service from these points helps conserve manpower, simplify pur- 
chasing, and speeds up the delivery of essential supplies. 


TaybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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_Question. 
of the Week 


———_ 





Increasing demands of the armed 
forces, agriculture and war factories are 
depleting the nation’s supply of man pow. 
er. Discussion has been aroused concern. 
ing the ability of industry to meet order 
schedules, under present and proposed 
man-power requirements, without a nga. 
tional service act for drafting labor. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked large employers of labor the 
following question: 

Will your company find it possi- 
ble to maintain its order schedules, 
in view of the present and proposed 
man-power requirements, with or 
without a national service law? 





Answers were printed last week. More 
are presented herewith. 





Robert I. Ingalls, Jr. 
Birmingham, Ala.; President, The Ingolk 
Iron Works Co.; Chairman of the Boord 
The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 
answers: 

We oppose the growing tendency of reg 
mentation of industry, including its per 
sonnel, except after all practical expedient: 
have been exhausted, and only as a las 
resort. We believe we can maintain o 
contract delivery schedules provided: 

That employment be refused anyon 
who does not have proper clearance paper 
from previous employers, and that habitua 
absentees are reclassified as 1-A, irrespec- 
tive of skill or family status. 

That skilled workers, technical and s 
pervisory forces, as specifically defined 
certified to and registered by management 
with local boards, be exempt from militay 
service. 


R. W. Lea 


New York City; Vice President, Johns} 
Manville Corp., 
answers: (by telegraph 
While the growing military demands 
upon man power will require our greater 
attention to training programs and rev 
sions of working schedules, with long 
hours on many operations, we believe th 
we shall be successful in maintaining ou 
production schedules. We do not believ 
a national service law would benefit th 
situation. 


Moses Pendleton 
New York City; President, American Woo a 
en Co., 

answers: 

Despite losses to the armed services and 
to other industries, we think that ths 
company will be able to maintain its orde 
schedules unless, through delays in th 








placing of Government orders, we at 
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* Today America’s manufacturing processes are concentrated solidly on 
a war materials for Victory. From this gigantic effort will spring many 


‘one new developments of vast economic consequence to the entire universe. 
pers 
tue 
pee- will be an every day occurrence! New alloys—new materials—new 


The City of the Future will be born—startling new architectural designs 


applications—designs engineered by Bohn will be an important con- 
- tributing factor in making possible a world of new products. Remember 


tary the name Bohn. Our advanced knowledge will be most helpful to many 


manufacturers in redesigning their products of tomorrow. 
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; efficiencies result 


when all movement of materials in different departments 


is coordinated by one centralized authority 


implemented with TOWMOTOR | 


24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


STRAIGHT—CAS POWERED 


4227 £. 152N0 STREET, 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY —SINCE 





forced to close down temporarily, in whigd 
case we would probably lose many of oy 
operatives to other industries and neve 
get them back. 

We very much doubt whether a law fy 
the drafting of labor would solve thy 
problem; certainly it would not be a «& 
sirable solution. 


John Brandt 


Minneapolis, Minn.; President, Land 9 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
answers: 

To date we have not experienced am 
serious difficulty in maintaining our reg 
lar schedules, even though we are operat 
ing with a somewhat smaller crew in rela 
tion to the volume of business conducted 
We have made up this difference wit 
overtime work. 

We do not believe that a national ser 
ice law drafting labor will increase thy 
labor supply. There are just so many man 
hours available, and the real problem yw 
need to solve is to balance the require. 
ment for this labor through proper plat 
ning and expansion of the various man. 
power projects. 

To get the full utilization out of t] 
man power we have we must first stand 
ardize the work opportunity of evervon 
through the lengthening of the hourly work 
week in many instances and providing that 
remuneration of our efforts be equalized, 
all of which will eliminate the waste o! 
man power which is now shifting from on 
job to another because of more favorabk 
opportunities. 


H. W. Steinkraus 


Bridgeport, Conn.; President, Bridgeport 

Brass Co., 
answers: (by telegraph 
We believe we will find a way to main- 
tain our production schedules, even thoug 
we are faced with losing a considerabk 
number of our valuable workers to the 
armed services in the next few months. 
We expect to go considerably further 
in using women on jobs formerly held by 
men, and now a program is taking hold ir 
Connecticut, sponsored by Governor Balt- 
win, which we hope is going to enlist many 
new workers in industry for the duration 


H. S. Erd 


Port Huron, Mich.; President, Erd Marshal 
Co., 


answers: (by telegraph 


The War Manpower Commission, op 
erating in conjunction with the Unite 
States Employment Service, under it 
present rules and regulations gives us 4 





the protection we need to maintain ou! 
order schedules for the balance of “i 
year. I am absolutely opposed to a nationa 

service law that will conscript labor. Its 
un-American and will have a demoralizing 


effect on every citizen. 
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Front as well as rear loading, better load distribution, tandem front driving axles, 
plastic windshields, periscope rear vision, are only a few of the possibilities for 
aph progress in transport after Victory, according to Lurelle Guild, noted New York 
industrial designer, creator of the “Truck of the Future” pictured above. Mr. 
Guild says American Motor Vehicle Manufacturers will show the way. 





7 Super-Transport on Super-Highways 


dit Today motor transportation progress is concentrated on the develop- 
ald. ment of superior military vehicles— with specialized axles and 
any brakes by Timken playing a leading role. 


As for tomorrow, regardless of the size, shape or design of the 
trucks and buses produced by America’s great manufacturers, axles 
must carry the load, move the load, stop the load. And Timken will 
shol be ready with improved axles and brakes that will do the job better 
and more economically in the long run. 











‘apo 

op Now, til Victory, take care of your trucks and buses! We'll help you— 

ite by furnishing complete Axle Maintenance aids, including the showing of 

is a full-color sound film on “Teamwork” to your organization, on request. 

i For a better world 
our tomorrow, buy War 
this : Savings Bonds today. 
onal | 

" ~.. LEiMKEN AXLES 

cm “Well Done” 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION « OSHKOSH « WISCONSIN 
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.. Oly & few tmiéro-taches 
Our fighting men depend with their lives on thirty-three years’ experience in the manu- 


the micro-inch perfection (one millionth of facture of precision automotive and other 


an inch) and unfailing strength of many industrial parts. We have applied our metal- 

> vi arts oO lanes, shi . . 
of the vital ‘an of wih, vee ships and lurgical knowledge to wartime problems. 
tanks. American industry is able to make 


We have expanded many-fold in plant and 
these essential parts with unprecedented 


~ 2 ‘ personnel and are now one of the world’s 
precision because it is experienced... 
4 © . e re > ~ rn - 
skilled in metallurgy... practiced in re- largest producers of critical war products. 
search... creative in engineering design. Doing our job well today will enable us 
Today McQuay-Norris is able to con- to contribute more importantly to peace- 


tribute broadly to the war effort due to its time industry in the post-war era. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. ce Toronto, Ont. 


TIME TESTED 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 








Finance Week 


Title Reg U.S. Pat. Off 


Runaway Dollars: 
Growing Menace 
Of Excess Cash 


Danger point in the inflation crisis ob- 
viously is at hand. The next six months, 
perhaps the next three, will determine 
whether there will be: 

Rapid inflation, with spiraling wages, 
salaries, prices; with the dollar’s purchas- 
ing power much lower; with savings values 
pushed far under present levels; or 

Government control, much more effec- 
tive than at present, to hold in check the 
explosive force of the greatest amount of 
money the American people ever have had 
in their pockets and bank accounts. 

Just now the tendency is toward in- 
flation. Price ceilings are being lifted. 
Farm groups are pressing for higher farm 
prices. Wage earners, led by coal miners, 
are demanding far bigger increases than 
those allowed by the “little steel” formula. 
Salary control is under congressional de- 
bate. Everywhere the pressure is for more 
money for services and commodities 

Pressure comes from earnings in excess 
of what can be spent for available goods 
and service. This excess is estimated at 
$42,000.000,000 this year. It can’t go down 
the old familiar road to pleasure. It isn’t 
going mainly into taxes—by dollar volume, 
March 15 payments were less than on the 
corresponding date last year. 

Yet, if inflation is to be avoided, this 
huge reservoir of spending power must be 
diverted into savings and taxes. 

Savings have reached astronomical 
heights recently. In 1940, they amounted 
to $7,400,000,000; in 1941, $12.900,000.000; 
and, in 1942, $26,000,000,000. It is esti- 
mated they will reach $42,000,000,000 this 
year—nearly six times greater than 1940. 

Spendings for living, on the other hand, 
are going down because of restricted sup- 
plies of goods and rationing. In 1940, they 
amounted to %69,500,000.000; in 1941, 
$75,800,000,000; and, in 1942, $81,000,000.- 
000. This year, it is estimated, the total 
will be cut to $75,000.000.000. 

For the future, savings will continue to 
rise and spendings for living will continue 
to fall. The pressure to do something with 
savings will increase. Already there is evi- 
dence of what is being done. 

Banks are almost bursting with deposits. 
In 1942, national banks alone reported an 
increase of 20 per cent in their assets— 
to $55,000,000,000—largely because of the 
rising tide of individual deposits, although 
Government deposits also increased. With 
a plethora of money on hand, interest pay- 
ments on savings deposits dropped to 
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Got a minute 
to listen to a guy 
from home? 


Forget about the arm. It’s healing up, and I'll 
be back in action in another couple of weeks. 


Where did I get it? On the beach in North 
Africa. My job is driving those husky Diesel 
tractors that handle a lot of tough jobs in 
this war. 

I was snaking trucks out of the surf with a 
tow-line during the landing. Quite a few 
shells were slamming down and I caught a 
chunk of shrapnel. 


But what I wanted to tell you folks about 
was this. We’ve got a whale of a force over 
here. And we’re on the attack—hitting the 
Axis where it hurts. Our job wasn’t easy to 
start with and the going gets rougher every 
minute. But it’s the only way to win. 


Don’t worry about the spirit of these 
A.E.F. boys. There isn’t a quitter in the 
bunch. They'll do the fighting. But there’s 
plenty you can do, too. We'll need more 
men, more machines, planes, guns, ammuni- 
tion and supplies—more ships to transport 
and convoy them. 

How much have you really given up, so 
far, to help us get those things in time, 
and not too little or too late? 


Sure you’re doing war work. Sure you’re 
paying taxes and buying bonds. Sure you’re 
driving less, and drinking less coffee. But are 
you honestly doing al/ you can? How about 
dropping a few pleasures and socking a few 
more dollars a week into War Savings Bonds? 


They’re an investment in your country, 
and remember, it won’t be your = 


country unless we win this war. 
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CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT BY CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
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BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


AND STAMPS INTO THE SCRAP 








HROW YOUR SCRAP METAL 


record low rates, al] but vanished on sub. 
stantial savings. 

Into the bank or under the mattres 
the American people put $3,600,000,000 9 
their savings in 1940; $5,600,000,000 jy 
1941; $11,000,000,000 last year, and wil 
put more than $15,000,000,000, it is be. 
lieved, this year. Not all this went into the 
bank: money hoarded apparently is th 
largest ever. The amount now in circulg. 
tion exceeds $16,000,000,000—up 40 per 
cent in a single year. 

Insurance claimed $1,700,000,000 of say. 
ings in 1940; $2,100,000,000 in 194) 
$2,000,000,000 last year. 

Debts are being paid off rapidly: $8,900, 
000,000 in 1940; $9,600,000,000 in 194). 
$6.100,000,000 last year. For this year, 
the total may be $3,700,000,000. 

Installment purchases are no longer 4 
big factor. They dropped from a total of 
$2,200.000,000 (sales credit) in 1941 to 
$1.500,000,000 last year. 

War Savings Bonds to the total of 
$1,000,000,000 were bought in 1940. ]; 
1941, the total was $1,800,000,000; in 1942. 
$6,000,000,000. This year, thus far, sales 
indicate a total of between $10,000,000,000 
and $12,000,000,000—unless higher taxes 
cut into the buying. 

New factors now are bidding for savings. 
A budding land boom is giving the Admin. 
istration something to worry about. Less 
important, but increasingly a factor, is the 
tendency to speculate, to buy commodities 
and securities. 

Stocks, for instance: Sales on the New 
York Stock Exchange from January | 
through March 9 totaled 53,000,000 shares 
against 23,700,000 for the correspondin: 
period last vear. Low-priced or so-called 
penny issues help swell sales to 2,000,000 
shares daily. Some of these stocks rose 
rapidly, fell back. Sound investment 
stocks, under the pressure of the new de 
mand, have risen sharply. 

Sends, as well: For the same January 
1 to March 9 period sales totaled $706, 
000,000 on the New York Stock Exchange 
against $438,000,000 for the same 
in 1942. Sound investment bonds rose 
speculative bonds increased much more 
rapidly, indicating a general public desire 
to take a chance with part of its savings 


period 


Cash buying, rather than on margin, 
featured these transactions. Today the 
public appears to be putting its cash into 
securities; for years it has bought them 
mainly on marginal credit. Largely be- 
cause of this, Government authorities 
have no intention of curbing 
activities; rather, the 
volume is welcomed. It diverts funds from 
other channels regarded as inflationary. 


evidenced 


exchange increased 


Treasury plans now are pointed toward 
drawing off $16,000,000,000 of savings this 
The move is as much a check against 
inflation as for revenue. Higher taxes and 
more bond buying make up the $16,000- 
000,000 program, plans for which have 
been made, in the rough, and will be sen! 
soon to Congress. 


year. 
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Pileart of white oak, which once had to 
be treated for a year before it was fit for 
the “ribs” of PT boats and other vital 
naval craft, now goes to sea in a fraction 


of the former time. There’s a reason. 





A Mid-west lumber company had a 
secret process, by which lumber is treated 
in great vats to make it several hundred 
times more pliable than normally. Giant 
kilns then reduce a year’s drying time to 
two weeks. But—to produce this treated 


lumber on a wartime scale—the company 

















“You can Bend that White Oak—wzth your Hands” 


needed a large part of the country’s avail- 
able supply of heart of white oak. 

In conjunction with the company’s 
local bank, the Chase promptly helped 
to finance the purchase of needed mate- 
rials—with the result that the operations 
of the company have been speeded— 
more PT boats are in action and just 
that much more pressure is brought 
against the Axis sooner. In ways such as 
this, banking, on many fronts, is helping 


to speed victory. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








Remember these LIFE 
pictures from 
the fighting fronts? 


0 citizens far behind the fronts on 
N which their fate was being decided 
ever knew the sight and smell and fla- 
vor of battle asdo today’s Americans. 

For never before has the documen- 
tary record of war been set down 
with such fullness and clarity as is 
being done by the lenses of LIFE’s 
photographers. 

But bringing people the story, 
through pictures. of what is happen- 


ing in this war involves considerably 
more than the clicking of a shutter 
at an amazing or interesting phase 
of warfare. 





CARL MYDANS, on LIFE’s staff 
since it began, has photographed 
more wars than any other photog- 
rapher. His stories about the 
peacetime home front, too, have 
been distinguished examples of the new photo- 
journalism. Here—in his last LIFE story before 
he and his wife Shelley, LIFE researcher, were 
captured by the Japanese—he shows Japs be- 
ing rounded up by Filipinos on first day of war. 





Rather it means a LIFE of battle- 
wise photographers whose initiative 
and know-how are getting them to 
the newsworthy spot at the right 
moment But getting to the spot is 
only the beginning. 


For it also means the knowledge 
of how to make a picture story... 
how to get a series of pictures that 
will make LIFE readers feel they 
have actually eye-witnessed the 
great events taking place at the front 

One of the chief reasons why LIFE 
is a strong force in war news-report- 


ing is because it has such an able 





DMITRI KESSEL, in an Army plane 
just a few miles off the Florida 
coast, caught this burning tanker, 
victim of Axis attack. Famed for 
his aerial photography and color 
work, Kessel infuses an imaginative quality 
into his composition and has exhibited in many 
one-man shows before thousands of admirers 
of his photography. Now Kessel is at sea on 
his way to some foreign war zone. 








staff of photo-journalists on every 
fighting front. Twelve of these 
photo-journalists are shown here. 
Wherever the news is happening, 
their pictures are telling millions of 
Americans the realistic story of the 
war as it has never been told before. 





MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, the 
only foreign photographer there 
when the Nazis invaded Russia, 
took many pictures like this of 
the Moscow blitz. At an early 
age she started picturing such unlady-like 
things as mills and oil wells, has been making 
photographic history ever since. Recently in 
North Africa she became the first woman ever 
to accompany a bomber mission. 
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RALPH MORSE’S great documen- 
tary series appeared in LIFE un- 
der the caption, “Guadalcanal: 
Grassy Knoll Battle.” Few pic- 
tures in any war have brought 
home so violently the stench, disease, filth and 
discomfort of these boys in the jungles. The 
above shows Marines preparing to leave Guad- 
alcanal after U.S. victory. Morse is now with 
the fleet, position and destination unknown. 





pm, ELIOT ELISOFON was there, send- 
} ing back graphic camera reports 
| for LIFE readers when the allies 
captured Sened, Tunisia. His cov- 
erage of the Finnish war gave him 
valuable background experience for reporting 
World War II proper. Elisofon has done much 
teaching and lecturing on photography and is 
one of the best-known practitioners of the 
“multiple flash” technique. 








GEORGE RODGER, 34-year-old 
LIFE photographer, brought to 
Americans the first pictures of 
the shark-faced fighter planes of 
the legendary “Flying Tigers,”’ 
gave readers a thrilling conception of what 
American airmen could do against numerically 
superior Japanese forces. He has since reported 
from Africa, Rangoon, the Near East—is now 
with the LIFE staff in his native London. 









ROBERT LANDRY found this badly 
wounded tank officer in a desert 
dressing station, smiling and 
game. Landry traveled 22,000 
miles with U. S. task forces, 
has reported from almost every war front. 
After picturing for LIFE readers the hardships 
of desert warfare, he is now en route to Iran, 
Ifaq and Arabia, far from Hollywood where 
he has done so many stories of glamorous stars. 





Leet A welt sca 
WILLIAM VANDIVERT whose pic- 
‘= ture-report, “The Bombing of 
London,” provided LIFE readers 
with a graphic record of what 
Britons meant by “taking it,” 
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has photographed more of war at first-hand 
than most men. He covered Italy’s invasion of 
Albania and Hungary’s entry into Ruthenia, 
flew with the RAF and reported the great 1940 
raids in England. He is now in Poona, India. 
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youngest of LIFE’s photo-jour- 
nalists, met quick action on his 
first foreign assignment when the 
Egyptian liner ZamZam was sunk 
from under him by the Germans. This picture, 
smuggled in a tooth paste tube, was one of 
many to appear in LIFE. Now in England, 
where he photographed many phases of the 
blitz, Scherman remains there to report. 








FRANK SCHERSCHEL, at Midway 
Island last year, showed how 
American soldiers are building 
many a desolate sand spit into 
bastions of American defense and 


offense. The above, from his story of an At- 
lantic convoy, shows a direct hit on a Heinkel 
III torpedo bomber. Scherschel ducked as it 
passed to crash into the sea. At present 
his whereabouts is known only to the Navy. 









3 HARTPRESTON, 33-year-old Stan- 
ford graduate, sent back this 
photo of slippery German Am- 

ep bassador Franz von Papen in 

Ankara, Turkey. Tomany it spoke 
more eloquently than a thousand-word essay 
of the diplomatic struggle going on in that 
neutral country. Preston was LIFE’s first resi- 
dent photographer in Rio de Janeiro, is now 
reporting from Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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GEORGE STROCK has traveled far 
since he got his start operating a 
trick-portrait concession at Ven- 
ice, Cal. Few cameramen have 
risked their lives as did Strock 
in photographing, “The Battle of Buna” (Feb. 
15). These thrilling pictures, several taken at 
the moment of killing, have a realism that 
takes the reader out into the hostile jungle 
within reach of the sniper’s bullet. 
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War's Cost in Lives: 
The Losses in 1942 


A survey of battle losses on all fronts reveals 
that the United States lost 5,750 men killed in 
action in 1942. 

The Pictogram shows losses in killed for three 
other countries during the same period as follows: 
Britain, 30,000 men; Germany, 750,000 men, and 
Russia, 900,000 men. These are unofficial estimates. 

The figures mean that, for every American killed 
in action, Britain lost more than five; Germany, 
130; Russia, more than 150. 

That measures the cost of war in human life 
only in 1942, and does not include the wounded or 
the missing. From the time America entered the 
war on Dec. 7, 1941, down to March 18, 1943, 
more than 11,000 Americans were killed in action. 
The exact figures for all American casualties since 
the war began: 

Army: 4,253 killed; 7,815 wounded; 25,029 miss- 
ing; 8,456 prisoners. 

Navy: 5,181 killed; 2,183 wounded; 10,893 miss- 
ing. 

Coast Guard: 51 killed; 19 wounded; 177 miss- 
ing. 

Marine Corps: 1,518 killed; 2,425 wounded; 
2,030 missing. 

That makes 11,003 Americans killed, 12,442 
wounded, 38,129 missing and 8,456 prisoners, or 
70,030 casualties of all kinds since the war began. 
But the United States has been in the war less 
than 16 months, as against 43 months of war for 
Britain and Germany and 21 months of war for 
Russia. Those countries had great losses before 
the U.S. got into the fight. So the contrast be- 
tween their total losses and American losses would 
be much greater than the comparisons of the Picto- 
gram, which are based on losses in 1942 alone. 

Summed up, the figures show how loss of life 
grows as nations throw their full strength into the 
fighting. The record supports official warnings that 
Americans must be prepared for greater losses in 
the days to come. 





WAR-BUSY 
AMERICA ... 


EATS WHERE 
IT FIGHTS! 


--« SERVED 
QUICKER, 
BETTER by 


PIX EQUIPMENT 


e@ On land and sea and at the pro- 
duction line, you'll find Equipment by 
Pick feeding the men who are giving 
their best for Victory. We’re building 
galleys for oil tankers and Liberty ships 
..- kitchens for Army camps and train- 
ing centers .. . cafeterias and portable 
units for busy war plants. Wherever 
mass feeding is a preblem, Pick plan- 
ning experience and 
manufacturing skill 
find the answer! 
Howcanwehelpyou? 
PIX PORTABLE CANTEENS 


Designed to save steps, 
save time, save precious 
floor space. Keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee 
piping hot .. . serves 
sandwiches, drinks, pas- 
try and candy. 4 sizes. 
Send forour booklet CW7. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 











Weve Been Lskeds 


ABOUT DEFERRING OF ‘KEY’ MEN 


(Draft deferment is revolving more and 


more around men who are classed as nec- 
essary in either industry or agriculture. In 
the months ahead, there will be a_ shift 
from dependency to occupation as the prin- 
cipal basis for deferment. Even in war in- 
dustries, there will be a squeeze to replace 
key men of draft age with older men, with 
men unsuited for military service, or with 
women.) 


This raises the question: Who is a “’neces- 
sary’’ man? 


Strictly speaking, the only 
men are those in essential industries who 
cannot be replaced, and farm workers. If 
vou are an employer in an essential indus- 


“necessary 


try. you should study the case of each key 
man of draft age. Important factors in 
deciding whether he will be deferred as a 
Can a replacement be 
trained for him or can a replacement be ob- 


necessary Man are: 


tained from a nonessential industry? 


In some cases, an executive or an admin- 
skilled worker cannot be 
spared without reducing efficiency. If you 
feel that the drafting of a certain man 
would interfere with your war effort, you 
can take the case to the man’s local draft 
board or to an appeal board. Each case is 
considered individually. Deferments are 
not for more than six months, and may be 


istrative or 


renewed. If during that time you can get 
a replacement for the man, he would lose 
his deferred status. 


What is meant by an essential industry 
in which workers can be classed as 
necessary? 


An essential industry or service is one that 
contributes to the war effort or to essen- 
tial civilian economy. As the man-power 
pinch increases, more and more civilian 
activities will be dropped from the essen- 
tial classification of the War Manpower 
Commission. 


At the top of the list of essential industries 
are those that produce the machines of 
war—the ships, tanks, planes, guns, ete. 
Rated almost as important are those that 
produce food and metals, or keep the rail- 
roads and power systems operating. 


Can you get deferment of key men in 
industries that are not engaged in es- 
sential war or civilian activities? 


Occupational deferments cannot be ex- 
pected for any men, regardless of the im- 
portance of their jobs, who are not work- 
ing in industries or services listed as essen- 
tial by the Manpower Commission. Fur- 
thermore, if you are a father between 18 


38 


and 38 and are working in one of the activi- 
ties or occupations listed by the Commis- 
sion as “nondeferrable,” you are subject 
to draft call on April 1, unless you try to 
get an esseutial job. If you apply to the 
United States Employment Service by 
April 1 for an essential job, you have 
an additional 30 days before being sub- 
ject to call. 


If you have not lined up such a job by 
May 1, 
gardless of dependent children. An appeal 


you are likely to be drafted re- 


can be made then if you feel that undue 
hardship would result from your being 
drafted. However, workers in jobs classed 
as nondeferrable after April 1 will get no 
special treatment from the Employment 
Service. The WMC has indicated that the 
main purpose of the nondeferrable classif- 
cation is to fill man-power needs for the 
armed forces rather than those of industry, 


What about farm workers? Will all of 
them be deferred? 


Most of them will be. It is estimated that 
about 3,000,000 men will be put in farm- 
deferment classes, 2-C and 3-C, by the end 
of the year. Local draft boards have in- 
structions to keep regular farm workers in 
deferred classifications, even if this results 
in failure to meet draft quotas. 


If you are a farm worker, but your local 
board feels that you are not producing 
enough to justify deferment, the board will 
report your case to the county war board 
of the Agriculture Department; you then 
will have 30 days to get into a more pro- 
ductive farm job before being called. 
If vou have farming experience, but are 
doing another kind of work, you can ask 
for deferment if you go back to agriculture 
work before being called for induction. 


Where should appeals for occupational 
deferment be made? 


If a man is working in the same locality 
where he registered, his case should be 
taken before the appeal board for that area. 
But, under a new ruling of Selective Serv- 
ice Headquarters, an appeal for occupa- 
tional deferment may be transferred to 
the board nearest a man’s place of employ- 
ment if he has moved to another area or 
State. A written request for such a trans- 
fer must be filed with the worker’s original 
local draft board. This should show the 
occupational question involved, why the 
worker is a “necessary” man and the name 
and address of the employer. You cannot, 
however, make appeals in both places. If 
the first appeal filed by a registrant or his 
employer does not ask for the transfer, it 
will not be granted later. 
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Emphasis on magnesium at present rests on 
its use in constructing airplanes. Vast quan- 
tities of this lightest of structural metals, 
extracted by Dow from ocean water and 
fichigan brine, are devoted to that purpose. 
But as a weight-saving metal, magnesium 
faces an even greater era of usefulness. 
Imagine the countless peace-time applica- 
tions when production and facilities for fab- 
ricating Dowmetal castings and wrought 
products are available for general purposes! 
It is a prospect that intrigues every forward 
looking designer. 





HE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


MAGNESIUM 








BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 

TODAY 


Aeep America 


etter than a rabbits foot!” 


Our fighting men have a tough job to do, and they 


are doing it. 


They are finding out, in all parts of the world, what 
they have to work with. They are the best judges of the 
weapons with which American industry is supplying 


them. 


They know just how fast the General Sherman M-4 
medium tank will go—how accurate that seventy-five is 
— and whether or not direct hits will bounce off the 


armor plate. 


The test of action in actual service gives them the final 


answer—the only one that matters. 
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First in the automotive 
industry to fly the Navy 
” with two stars, Fisher 
has also been awarded the 
irmy-Navy “E” for its 
ahead - of - schedule tank 
production. 


Here at Fisher, we want to make sure it’s the right 
answer. That’s why we give our tanks, bombers, and 
anti-aircraft guns the best we’ve got in us. We’re using 
every craft we’ve mastered, every special skill we’ve 
developed—and they add up to an impressive number 


—to give our armed forces that all-important edge. 


Come the pinches, craftsmanship always counts. And it’s 
only natural that 
our fighting men 


should rate such 





craftsmanship as 


“better than a gapement- 
rabbit’s foot.” BORY BY 
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Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Move in Senate 
To ‘Win’ Peace: 
Press Comment 


The five-point program of two Demo- 
cratic and two Republican Senators, call- 
ing for a United Nations organization to 
co-ordinate future peace activities with 
prosecution of the war, is hailed as a 
constructive measure by the majority of 
the commenting press. 

Some editors contend that the resolu- 
tion, if adopted, would assure Senate ac- 
ceptance of peace treaties negotiated by 
the President, but others argue that no 
commitments can be made by either the 
President or the Senate until the war ends. 

“The resolution is one of the most con- 
structive and far-reaching movements orig- 
inating on Capitol Hill in recent years,” 
says the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.). 
“The most heartening development that has 
appeared in all the peace discussions,” says 
the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind.) 

“This resolution removes a great fear 
that for more than a quarter of a century 
has hung over all international relations,” 
maintains the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.), “the fear that whatever 
steps were taken toward collective action 
would be scuttled by a hostile Senate.” 

Although virtually all of the editors 
commend the motives that inspired the 
resolution, many of them are not con- 
vinced that it offers the best procedure for 
accomplishing joint action by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in peace negotiations. 
“The authors of the resolution may not 
have the best solution for these difficult 
problems, but they have at least recog- 
nized their existence and have brought 
them to the attention of the Senate and 
the country,” says the Baltimore Sun 
(Ind. Dem.). 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
argues that, though the proposal “is a 
highly encouraging sign,” it is “less likely 
to solve problems than to raise them,” 
because of constitutional restrictions oa 
treaty negotiations. “The Senate cannot 
bind itself to accept treaties that have 
not been negotiated,” nor should it “adopt 
any resolution so specific as to restrict un- 
duly the freedom of the President in future 
negotiations,” the Times observes. 

“The plan seems to possess elements that 
may work,” says the Troy (N. Y.) Record 
(Ind.), but it adds: “The Senators are 
opening up some very large questions that 
should be discussed by the American peo- 
ple and the United Nations conferees.” 
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Fleet of six all-welded vessels 
receiving finishing touches at 
outfitting docks. By use of ex- 
clusive designs and methods, 
Ingalls saves both steel and 
manpower in building Amer- 
ica’s finest ships... faster, 
stronger, safer... to win 
battles now, to serve interna- 


tional commerce after the war. 


AFTER THE WAR—TRAVEL AND SHIP 
IN AMERICAN-BUILT VESSELS 


ae, WELDED 


= INGALLS 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAN, ALABAMA 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY - BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 


PASAGOULA, MISSISSIPP] «+ DECATUR, ALABAMA 
tEW YORE + WASHINGTON - ITTSRURGH + ATLANTA + NE ORLEANS 











OF A NATION 
AT WAR 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ADEQUATE RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES AND ADEQUATE 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 
IN INDUSTRY MUST COME 
FROM CLOSE COOPERATION 
BETWEEN MANAGEMENT, 
LABOR AND GOVERNMENT. 





In view of the national need, man- 
agement and labor in all plants 
should seek immediate agreement 
upon programs that offer physical 
recreation to every worker in both 
offices and plants. Only men and 
women who can “‘stand the gaftf’’ 
of war work under pressure can 
assure the production needed to 
keep our expanding fighting forces 
supplied with weapons. 


x * * 


Employees of a New York concern have 
set the country a fine example of map- 
ping out a definite “Do Your Bit— 
Keep Fit’”’ program that received full 
approval of the management. The pro- 
gram was designed to promote effi- 
ciency, elevate safety standards and to 
increase productive capacity. 


Mill hands of a great steel corporation, 
who have formed a softball league 600 
strong, put extra zest into their games 
by painting the faces of Hitler, Tojo 
and Mussolini on each new ball. And 
how they love to smack those balls! 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. is using 
magazines to reach millions of em- 
ployees and executives with messages 
concerning the importance of wider 
organization for body-conditioning 
sports and exercise to the success of 
our war effort. 


x * * 


Due to education of the public as to 
the conservation of existing sports 
equipment, the material require- 
ments for the manufacture of addi- 
tional equipment essential to the 
war effort will be held to a mini- 


mum, 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg@. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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MEANING OF A LABOR DRAFT... 
PLACING SOLDIERS OVER 37 IN JOBS 


Employers and workers should begin 
thinking in terms of a labor draft. Not 
that Congress is about to rush through a 
compulsory service law. But such a law is 
almost inevitable before the war is over. 
It may come this year, probably not until 
1944. When it comes, Government will tell 
workers where they must work, employers 
whom they must hire. 

Army officials now give you an idea of 
what would happen to many lines of 
business under compulsory man-power 
controls. For instance: If you are in the 
business of making toys, jewelry, novelties, 
or other products that have nothing to do 
with fighting a war, you could expect to 
lose your employes to war industries. That 
would include women and older men as 
well as men of draft age. It would mean 
closing many businesses for the duration. 

Pressure for labor conscription comes 
largely from the Army, which is support- 
ing the Austin-Wadsworth bill for a labor 
draft. Labor and industry are opposing the 
legislation until all voluntary methods 
have been tried. President Roosevelt wants 
to avoid compulsion as long as possible, 
but is letting the War Department carry 
the ball alone until public outcry for such 
legislation grows louder. 

In the field of military selective service: 

Draft appeals. Employers now have a 
better chance of getting occupational de- 
ferments for some of their necessary war 
workers. It no longer is necessary to go 
before an appeals board in the district in 
which a worker is registered if that worker 
is employed outside the district. Appeals 
can be made to boards located in areas 
where workers are employed. Idea is that 
such boards will be more sympathetic 
toward requests for occupational defer- 
ment because of their firsthand knowledge 
of man-power needs in those areas, 

Jobs for service men. A reminder to 
employers and to soldiers of 38 and over 
who are eligible for discharge from the 
Army to take civilian jobs in essential in- 
dustries: Deadline for applying for dis- 
charge is April 30. Important thing to 
remember is that these soldiers are eligi- 
ble for discharge even though they have 
no specified war-industry jobs awaiting 
them. Prospective employers or the U.S. 
Employment Service, however, must cer- 
tify “probable employment” in essential 
industry for the applicants. 

Furthermore, a soldier need not be an 
extremely skilled man. He is eligible for 
discharge if he possesses only “general 
skills.” Also, Army is placing liberal in- 
terpretation on what constitutes an essen- 
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tial industry. It need not be exclusively 
a war industry, but qualifies if it is essen. 
tial to maintaining civilian economy. 

Here is a good potential field for em- 
ployers to look into. U.S. Employment 
Service offices have information on how 
to go about obtaining discharges. USES js 
arranging for registration of men who are 
seeking discharge. Soldiers wishing jobs in 
their home towns will be assisted in get- 
ting them there. If they express no choice, 
USES will try to place them locally or 
where they will be most useful. 
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-.. wants time to investigate 


Absenteeism. This is a problem that 
is wrapped up in controversy in and out of 
Congress. Best advice to employers and 
labor unions is to try to work out their 
own cures and not to expect too much 
from “work-or-fight” legislation pending 
in Congress. 

Reason is this: Causes of absenteeism 
vary from plant to plant. In some areas, 
inadequate transportation and housing are 
leading causes. In others, there is a high 
percentage of “Monday sickness” and pay- 
day hangovers. In still others, community 
services are not geared to work schedules 
and women must lay off to do family 
shopping. Sickness and accidents are lead- 
ing contributors to absenteeism in all 
plants, and workers and managers can do 
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Belly gunner’s 
prayer 
at 50 below 


“Come on, baby—give!”’ 


Strange things happen at 50° below zero. 
Rubber gets as brittle as glass. Oil turns to 
mush. Metal even shrinks. 

But when a gunner in a high-flying U. S. 
bomber presses the firing button of his gun, 
it must work instantly! It does. 

Steel gun springs which compensate for 
sudden changes in temperature have been 
developed by years of research in United 
States Steel and other laboratories. These 
springs keep the delicate firing mechanism 
of bombers’ guns working smoothly—at 50 
below in the stratosphere, or 130 above in 
the desert. 

That’s just one of the things these men of 
steel have done. They’ve also learned how 
to make barrage balloon cables as thin as a 
pencil . . . but strong enough to clip an 
enemy bomber’s wings. Cans made with 
only a fraction of the tin previously used, 
to help keep America’s food supply flowing 
to our armed forces. Airfield runways of 
steel and of wire mesh that can be laid al- 
most like a carpet. 


What will your life be like after the war? 


The progress in steel-making born in these 
war years will write an exciting new chap- 
ter in American industry. Better steels will 
be ready to serve you in manufacturing new 
products, improving present products, and 
building profitable new markets. 

When peace comes, the U-S-S Label will 
be a greater selling aid to you than ever... 
because it will be backed by wartime im- 
provements in steel which will help your 
products make American life better. 


7 7 7 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY * BOYLE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY 4 SGIE-ILLINOIS 81 2L CORPORATION + 
COLUMBIA STI 1 COMPANY 7 CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY * NATIONAL TUB COMPANY * OIL 
WELL SUPPLY COMPANY «+ T > nE C IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPAN * TUBULAR ALLOY 
CORPORATION * UNITED STATES STEEL FE 
COMPANY °* Tt TED STAT § s SUPPLY 
PANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


FOR AMERIC 
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The money you loan builds America’s war strength 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 


comforts, products of steel, things for better living 
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BILL, THE PLATFORM MAN 


It is 4 minutes to midnight—11:56 P.M.—in 
a Railway Express terminal. The man is a 
Railway Express platform man, one of many 
thousands stationed around the country. 
The package is a shipment of medical in- 
struments. The destination—a military secret. 


The package might have been some other 
type of war material or a commercial ship- 
ment to some factory. which must “keep 


going’. It might have been... anything. 


To Bill, the platform man, and to any other 
of the thousands of employes who work 
for Railway Express, their job is to keep 
things moving so that trains and vehicles 
may maintain their ceaseless deliveries to 
the four corners of the nation. 
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much to help health and safety conditions. 

Congress action on the problem is in the 
early stages and is involved in a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between committees. House 
Naval Affairs Committee, headed by Rep- 
resentative Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia, 
has approved a “work-or-fight” bill direct- 
ed at chronic absentees. This gives draft 
boards a chance to check up on attendance 
records of workers whose deferment is 
sought on grounds that these workers are 
essential. But Committee approval is only 
the first stage. Besides, Representative Nor- 
ton (Dem.) , of New Jersey, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, wants action held 
up until her Committee can finish its inves- 
tigation into the causes of absenteeism. 


Foremen’s unions. Recent moves to 
unionize plant foremen and_ supervisors 
will bear watching. These are the minor 
bosses who always have represented man- 


J —Harris & Ewing 
JOHN M. HOUSTON 
For NLRB . . . a business background 


agement in dealings with workers’ unions 
These foremen are free to join unions un- 
der a National Labor Relations Board in- 
terpretation of the Wagner Act. Right 
now, there is an outbreak of demands that 
employers recognize foremen’s unions as 
bargaining agents. 

Most recent is the demand of the Fore- 
men’s Association of America that it be 
recognized by the Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division of General Motors Corp. Also, 
John L. Lewis is demanding that the soft 
coal operators permit him to bargain for 
50,000 foremen, assistant foremen and 
supervisors whom he has admitted to 
membership in the United Mine Workers 

What would it mean to an employer to 
have his foremen unionized? It would 
mean that he might lose the allegiance of 
men to whom he had entrusted his inter- 
ests in plant operations. It might mean 
that foremen who represent employers iD 
grievance negotiations with workers’ ut- 
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GUNS BLAZE in the dark sky. That 
boy up there trusts his own skill and 
courage—and the many thousands of 
metal parts that keep his plane strong 
and flying against heaviest odds. 

What if some tiny part we helped to 
make turns traitor in mid-battle? 

If we could only see those tracer 
bullets sow red death across the cock- 
pit, feel with him his sharp and lonely 
peril in the sky . 

We'd say, “Our pay is still the 
comfort of our homes; his pay hot lead, 


night battles, chance of flaming death.” 

We'd say, “If we don’t give the 
best we’ve got, our smallest failure is 
a crime against the life he _Scarcely 
lived and gladly risked for us.’ 

And so we pledge: to make each 
metal part that leans him fighting ¢rve 
to the minutest fraction; to conserve our 
metal; to work with our best skill; 
think with precision; and so keep faith 
with those who do our fighting. 

In this spirit, we at RB & W pledge 
ourselves to strength and accuracy in 





BY THE 17,901st? 


the millions of Empire bolts and nuts 
that we are making to hold American 
war equipment together. ToRB& W's 
special manufacturing processes, de- 
veloped through the years, we add 
the personal energy and care that forms 
an essential part of R B & W’s con- 
tribution to Victory. 

Reproductions of this ad re-arranged 
with a slogan for your War Production 
Drive, are free, upon request. Write 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 





RUSSELL, 


BURDSALL 


& WARD BOLT 
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COMPANY 





ions would be affiliated with the same 
national union as the men who were sub. 
mitting the grievances. If employers per. 
mitted these foremen to continue to rep- 
resent them in grievance proceedings, the 
unions virtually would be sitting on both 
sides of the bargaining table. 

Legislation to forestall this trend already 
is before Congress. It would forbid em- 
ployers to deal with unions admitting 
foremen and supervisors to membership, 
The fate of this bill will have an impor. 
tant bearing on future employer-worker 
relations. 

Reversal of policy by NLRB is con- 
ceivable under the shift in membership on 
the Board that has just taken place. Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson, who voted for the ad- 
mission of foremen to unions in one no 
table two-to-one decision supporting it, no 
longer is a member of the Board. In his 
place now sits John M. Houston, former 
Democratic House member from Kansas, 

Mr. Houston has more of a_ business 
background than others who have sat on 
the Board, once was president of the 
Kansas Chamber of Commerce. He says 
he has no preconceived notions on Board 
policy and is sitting in nobody’s corner, 
but businessmen view his appointment as 
one that may help to foster their point 
of view. 
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Wage increases. Unions appear to 


IN THESE PAGES IS THE KEY TO 
have less chance of getting wage raises 


out of the War Labor Board when they 
alone submit their demands than they 
have when they are joined in these de- 


mands by employers. 
Cases in point are these: WLB sup- 
ports the view of a referee who holds that 





The Victory Home — civilian version of the Victory Hut exten- 


sively used by our armed forces—is the answer to personnel a union asking for an increase on its own 
ened bl : ki iad ‘ must assume the burden of proving that \ 
ousing problems in war-working industries. its demand is justified under the wage : 

You can ascertain quickly just how this fully pre-fabricated, stabilization law. On the other hand, the 

. : : Board approves 20 increases and rejects 

demountable, portable housing fits into your picture by a few only two of a recent batch of joint re- 

minutes with “Victory Huts and Homes”—a new, well illus- quests for increases. In many of these 

trated, comprehensive booklet describing this most modern type cases, increases are granted beyond the 

: : , 2 / limits of the “little steel” 15 per cent 

of housing. Its interesting plans and construction details show rule, but these are justified on the ground 

how flexible Victory Home planning is—and how easily single that they correct inequalities or substand- 


. ard conditions. 
or double units can be adapted to the 


housing needs of your workers. 

Whether your need is immediate and 
critical or still a few months off, write or 
wire us for “Victory Huts and Homes” 
today—and see for yourself how quickly, 
easily and satisfactorily your housing 
problem can be solved! * 





Controlling unions. A trend toward 
closer regulation of labor unions shows up 
in recent actions by State legislatures. Em- 
ployers and workers should not lose sight 
of the significance of this trend. It is that 
some States, notably those with a pre- 
ponderance of farm population, are not 
going to wait for Congress to place con- 
trols on a national basis. 

General pattern of this legislation is 
similar to that recently put through the 
Kansas legislature. It calls for financial 
reports by unions, licensing of union 
agents, reports of fees, dues and assess- 


eC CUM IAM GS PRUE | ments, and reports of salaries paid uni 


officials. Also the Kansas law would pro- 


Patliia, JeXtd hibit sitdown strikes and jurisdictional 
“sem + 
MAKERS OF “‘VICTORY’’ HUTS AND “‘VICTORY’’ HOMES disputes between unions 


*Subject to government regulations. 
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*F orest, rock and clay give way to broad, 
smooth runways on which Uncle Sam’s big- 
gest bombers can take off and land with 
effortless ease. 


Cleveland Rock Drills aid in the construction 
of these vital airfields. Our Wagon Drills 
and Sinkers drill thousands of feet of holes 
so that rock formations can be blasted away. 
And Cleveland Clay Diggers and Back Fill 
Tampers are used in various operations to 
insure smooth surfacing and good drainage. 


Since this is a global war, Cleveland Rock 


BUY U.S. 


Drills are working on airfields not only in 
America, but also at strategic bases in the 
Solomons, Alaska, Greenland, and numerous 
other Atlantic and Pacific bases. Fast, rugged 
and reliable, Cleveland Rock Drills are used 


by our armed forces on every terrain and 


in every climate. 


The Cleveland line includes a broad range 
of drilling equipment for both construction 
work and mining. An experienced Cleveland 
engineer will gladly advise anyone work- 
ing in either of these fields about their 
drilling problems. 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











FAST Copying 


THAT'S 
EXACT! 


Absolutely 
Error-proof with 


HUNTER 
Electro-Copyist 


for Drafting Room or General Office 


These days of multiple forms, extra copies, 
priority extensions, pile up office paper- 
work like never before! In drafting rooms, 
too, more and more tracings, blueprints 
specifications, shop instructions are need- 
ed—rush. Take the burden off your clerks 
and draftsmen—eliminate bottlenecks and 
hours of wasted time with this amazing 
new copying method. 


Hunter Electro-Copyist makes perfect du- 
plications of anything drawn, printed, 
typed or photographed, in a fraction of 
customary time! And it’s easy to use—has 
no darkroom, needs no lenses or focussing 
—so simple anyone can work it—fast! 
Write us today for our new folder telling 
how you can jump production—save time 
and labor with Hunter Electro-Copyist! 






HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 
490 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Special 
Report 


Small businessmen are caught in an 
ever-tightening wartime squeeze. Thou- 
sands of small manufacturers and _ store- 
keepers already have been driven out of 
business. Hundreds of thousands more, 
especially in the retail field, face the same 
doom in the months just ahead. The full 
effect of the squeeze is about to be felt. 

The situation was foreseen. A wartime 
economy always has a tendency to oper- 
ate against the little fellow. This was true 
in other wars. But the tendency has been 
accentuated in this one. This war meant 
that guns and planes and tanks were need- 
ed quickly and in tremendous numbers. 
They could be obtained most readily from 
the big corporations, long schooled to mass 
production. Consequently, such companies 
got the orders. Consistently, from the 
start, fewer than 100 companies received 
more than 70 per cent of the war contracts. 
Six companies or their subsidiaries hold a 
quarter of all contracts for more than 
$50,000. 

As a result, the war effort had scarcely 
begun when the cry was raised that the 
little businessman had been forgotten. It 
came first of all from Congress, alarmed by 
a growing number of letters from constit- 
uents who saw their business enterprises 
crumbling. Four congressional committees 
investigated. Hot charges were leveled at 
war-production officials. 





RESCUE SQUAD: Chamber of Commerce trouble shooters supplement federal agents 
in trying to help small manufacturers to convert their plants to war production. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SMALL BUSINESS, 
HUNT FOR EFFECTIVE RELIEF PLAN 


WAR CASUALTY: 


The latter responded with remedial steps, 
Agencies to correct the situation were born 
and died. Officials appointed to deal with 
it came and went. The congressional clam- 
or continues. The steps taken gave relief 
in individual instances, but the over-all 
problem remains. 

Now, what is that problem? What are 
the small businessman’s difficulties? What 
is he doing about them, himself, and what 
is the Government doing? 

In small manufacturing, the problem is 
largely what it was two years ago: to ob- 
tain orders and materials. The raw materi- 
als go to the big companies holding the big 
contracts. To obtain materials at all, the 
small factory must, in most instances, have 
a war contract or subcontract, and these 
very frequently are difficult to obtain in 
the present situation. 

The difficulties generally are, first, de- 
termining what the little factory can pro- 
duce for the war effort, and then demon- 
strating to the Army, or Navy, or to one of 
their big contractors that it can make the 
article needed. 

The Smaller War Plants Corp. is trying 
to obviate this difficulty. For the small 
manufacturer who cannot come to Wash- 
ington to sell his product, it has opened 
twelve regional offices. These offices en- 
deavor to match up lists of articles wanted 
by the services with lists of the things the 
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What is it... 


fy ... it’s the answer to another 
hi special war tool problem 


CAN WE SOLVE ONE for You? 


This special tool cut assembly time in half on a certain opera- 
tion vital to war production. Analyze your problems. Could 
a specially designed tool save time and money for you, too? 
If so, consult us. 


Plomb dealers handle stock tools for professional mechanics 


Throughout the nation, dependable dealers carry complete 
assortments of supreme quality Plomb tools for war produc- 
tion and maintenance. For the fine hand tools you need, call 
the Plomb dealer nearest you. 


Plomb gives you a 2-fold service 


Plomb offers a double service to help speed your war job. 

is made possible by the cooperation of 36 separate plants in 
making the fine hand tools we need for victory. Take advan- 
tage of it in these two ways: 1. Consult our engineers for 
special tools; 2. See your Plomb dealer for regular tools. 
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PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
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small producer in the immediate area cy 
make. 

This program was begun only recent) 
and is yet to get into full swing. It hy 
resulted, however, in the placing of 
number of contracts. By Feb. 5, 194 
these contracts had gone to 1,191 firms ay 
involved a total of $195,400,000. 

Much emphasis is placed upon subeo, 
tracting, upon an effort to have the bj 
company farm out a portion of its work~ 
the making of parts, for instance—to th 
smaller factories. The Navy estimates th, 
portions of its contracts have been suble 
to some 25,000 smaller plants, and th 
Army about the same. At the end of 194 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. had place 
224 subcontracts with a total value , 
$9,100,000. For purposes of compariso; 
there were 168,814 small manufacturing « 
tablishments in the United States in 1939 

Under its new director, Col. Rober 
Johnson, the Smaller War Plants Corp. ha 
extensive plans for attacking the proble 
from other directions, too. Colonel Johp. 
son found, at the outset, that a nationwi¢ 
survey had to be undertaken before }y 
could define his problem. This survey j 
intended to reveal the number of distresse/ 
plants and their location. 

That done, Colonel Johnson’s plan is t 
keep all potential buyers informed of wha 
these plants can sell. The buyers he has i 
mind include not only the armed forces, bu! 
State and local purchasing agents, and in 
dividual enterprises that must buy mani 
factured or partly manufactured article 
When the orders have been placed, he ex 
pects the War Production Board to alld 
materials for them. And he is of the opin. 
ion that the materials situation will grov 
easier as the months pass, a view that js 
not shared generally. Further, he expect 
the ingenuity of the small businessman t 
find substitutes for critical materials in tly 
manufacture of many items. 

But the difficulties confronting the smal 
manufacturer are not limited to materiak 
and purchasers. 

There is a man-power problem, too 
Prevalent in all fields, it has been accentu 
ated for the little factory. This is becauy 
many such plants, unable to find materiak 
have found it necessary to close or reduc 
operations periodically. During such luk 
the skilled workmen of these plants hav 
found more steady work with the big com 
panies. Thus, the owners of little factorie 
eventually able to reopen, have foun 
themselves critically short of workmen. 

The man-power shortage is about t 
hit another type of factory owner wit 
even greater severity. This is the man 
facturer whose product is classified as no! 
essential. His employes are barred from 
draft deferments, and so seek jobs in & 
sential industries. April and May are e& 
pecied to see hundreds of such plants ¢ 
out of business for the duration. 

WPB’s Controlled Materials Plan w* 
advanced as a partial solution for th 
little producer’s difficulties. Under th 
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Cardineer saves time because: The 

required record is MECHANICALLY 

DELIVERED to the operator's hand— 

in the desk efficiency area. No tiring 

lost motion; processing cards is fre- 

quently speeded as much as 200%. 
e 


ASK FOR YOURS 
Booklets in time-money 
saving are free as follows; 
check and pin on your 
letterhead: Inventories [_|, 





Costs |_|, Payroll and Personnel |_|, 
Plant and Equipment [(_],C.M.P. (_], 
Purchases [|], Production __ 


oe we 


\F 


DIEBOLD 


ty Releases 2 out of J workers 








Jor other vital needs 


The Cardineer helps keep American business rolling, 
because it actually reduces the workhours of record- 
keeping by 40%. That’s the major job of this Rotary 
File, built on the wheel principle. It not only saves time— 
Saves space—cuts costs—preserves labor—but it definitely 
has revolutionized America’s recordkeeping methods. 
Plants, big and little, everywhere, have installed this 
compact, portable machine because it is so easily adapt- 
able to present records. Each unit puts 6000 cards at 
the instant tips of the operator’s fingers. The Cardineer 
does its job in a jiffy. Pays for itself in no time at all. 


Ready for immediate delivery. Order today. 







FOP, ICTORY 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY Ai 8U 
General Offices: CANTON, OHIO FPL WAR 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


STAMPS 
| 


Producers of Methods Equipment and Office Accessories 


ROTARY FILE 














THESE ARE 
YANKEE HANDS.. 





They are just as strong and capable 
as when, three centuries ago, others 
like them signed the Mayflower 
Compact . . . cleared the wilderness 
.. . patiently devised the tools and 
weapons of the pioneer. Yankee 
hands built the fast clipper ships 
. . « invented the machines that 
made America strong and sent the 
fame of American ingenuity across 


the world. 


Today, work-proud Yankee hands 
hoist a bit of colored bunting 
over the Dictaphone plant... 
token of gratitude from the Army 
and Navy for a war job well done. 
Ilow soon we shall be back at our 
accustomed tasks, no man can 
say. The business machines of 
peace serve now for war... and 
the men who made them are 
today producing firing devices 
for the guns that keep us free. 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT @ U.S.A. 









arrangement, allotments of materials go 
automatically with each contract or syb 
contract, where war production is ¢op. 
cerned. Other manufacturers are give 
“Class B” ratings, and may apply direeth 
to WPB for materials. But, since mog 
“Class B” products are intended for ¢ 
vilian consumption, the approval of su¢ 
applications has been limited. WPB ha 
been chary of material allocations for ¢. 
vilian use, in general, and this leads 4 
another phase of the problem. 

Supplying civilian needs originally wa 
considered a prime source of business fy 
the smaller factories. At one time ther 
was a plan for concentrating the civilig 
output of each industry in a few smal 
plants. It did not get much further tha 
the stove industry, however. 

Now, WPB is thinking of restoring { 
production some civilian-use items which jt 
originally eliminated. The manufacture 9 
alarm clocks has been resumed. Domest; 





—OWI photo 
COL. ROBERT JOHNSON 
Directs smaller war plants program 


refrigerators are next on the list and other 
items are to follow. Some plants whic! 
were converted to war production ma 
be “reconverted.” WPB also favors the 
establishment of a strong Office of Civilia 
Supply, with power to determine civilia 
needs and to see that materials and mal 
power are provided for their production 

So much for the small manufacture 
and his troubles. What about the retailer’ 

The retailer is beset by a combinationé 
wartime woes. Filling stations, automobik 
dealers and tire outlets already have beet 
heavy casualties. Then a general redue 
tion in articles produced for civilian cor 
sumption has reduced, again drastically 
the amount of the retailer’s business i 
general. All in all, it is estimated thé 
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100 OCTANE GASOLINE 


A Statement to the American People 
about their New Super Aviation Fuel . . .World’s Finest! 


Mobilgas 





== 100 Octane Gasoline, the new super 


fuel to fly super planes, can be made 
by several methods. 


There is only one method by which it 
can be made in the tremendous quan- 
tities needed by the United States and 
United Nations today. 


That method is Catalytic Cracking, 
which makes in quantity a much 
higher quality fuel —i.e. more power— 
greater maneuverability and greater 
load-carrying capacity for planes. 


Socony -Vacuum was the first to recog- 
nizethe possibilities of CatalyticCrack- 
ing —we brought to this country 
Eugene Houdry, the inventor of the 
Houdry Process, and worked with him 
in developing and perfecting Cata- 
lytic Cracking. 


Socony-Vacuum was the first com- 
pany in the world to produce 100 
Octane Gasoline in commercial 
quantities by the use of the Cata- 
lytic Cracking Process. 


Socony-Vacuum has produced more 
Catalytic Cracked base stock for 100 
Octane Gasoline than any other com- 
pany. 





ee « == Thus, America when the war began 
had available the world’s finest avia- 
tion gasoline—and methods and equip- 
ment to produce it in quantities for 
the world’s mightiest air fleets. 


eee m= Today through Socony-Vacuum’s 
New Thermofor Continuous Catalytic 
Cracking Process—a further develop- 
ment — we are enabling America to 
increase the quantity and quality of 
100 Octane Gasoline. 


America can expect lighter, faster, more effi- 
cient engines for the peace-time “‘air flivvers” 
and dream cars to come. 

40 to 50 miles per gallon of “‘gas’’ is no longer 
just “‘visionary’’! 

The “100-octane-plus” gasolines already 
being developed will take the wraps off inven- 
tors and designers — make possible more pow- 
erful, higher-compression engines of all types. 

Working constantly to improve petroleum 
products for War and for Peace — is Socony- 
Vacuum’s pledge of Friendly Serviceto America. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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Yet AMPCO METAL as carbon are 
holders in military searchlights : 
withstands this intense hea or 


ee atl 


In military searchlights the fumes and heat 
reflected from the 6000° F. arc flame cause ordinary 
carbon electrode holders to pit and oxidize rapidly. Made 
of Ampco Metal, the service life of these holders is 
greatly extended. Here the “unusual factor’’—plus Ampco’s 
ability to stand up under adverse conditions — dictates 
the continued use of Ampco Metal by the manufacturers 
of this equipment. 

In many other fields also — where material is subject 
to wear, fatigue and failure — Ampco Metal has proved 
its ability to give genuine service. Over 2000 customers 
— the cream of the war production plants of the country 
— use Ampco bronzes regularly. 

You may have unusual conditions that require a sturdy, 
reliable bronze. Test Ampco Metal under actual operat- 
ing conditions and the results will justify your judgment. 
Send for Catalog 22 today, describing this unusual bronze. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT US-4 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


AMPCG 
METAL 


THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 












retail trace will decline 25 per cent in th 
first six months of this year. Radio store 
and dealers in hardware and other artic 
containing metal are to be hit particular) 
Their trade is to be off some 45 per cen} 

Now, it is axiomatic that a reduce 
volume of trade means increased alg 
cost. Ordinarily, the retailer would offse 
this factor by increased prices. Here, hoy. 
ever, he is hemmed in by price ceilings of 
the Office of Price Administration. In some 
cases, too, the retailer is caught in a prig 
squeeze between what the wholesale 
charges him and what he may charge }j 
own customers. Consequently, his profi 
margin is reduced—to sharpen the hard 
ship of reduced volume and increased pr 
portionate sales costs. 

But the retailer’s troubles do not ey 
here. Like any other employer, he ha 
man-power difficulties. Unable to obtaiy 
clerks, he cannot offer his customers the 
service they expect. And, if he is able x 
find employes, the high wages they de 
mand cut again into his narrowing profit 

As a result about 300,000 retailers ar 
expected to cease business this year. 

And Government officials fear that little 
can be done for the retailer. They ar 
urging him to curtail his special services 
as a means of reducing expenses. OPA j 
trying to eliminate some of the ceiling 
price squeezes. And there are proposal 
that the Government buy the stocks of 
retiring retailers at an equitable figure for 
redistribution to concerns that can manag 
to keep going. But that is about all. 

Great Britain has had the same sort of 
problems both in manufacturing and inr 
tailing. At first, the British Governmen 
let its factories and stores go pretty mud 
their own way. But Dunkerque broughi 
an acute realization of the shortage of wa 
materials, and a new approach was taken 
The British “bits-and-pieces” system wa 
inaugurated. An exhaustive survey @ 
manufacturing possibilities was made. Ey- 
ery factory was mobilized into the wa 
effort. But the general object was. the 
ultimate maximum war production, and 
not the salvation of small business. 

After Dunkerque, too, England began 
an effort to reduce retail outlets, to obtain 
man power for the factories. Some 250,00 
factory workers were squeezed out of the 
retail trades in this way. After that, popw- 
lar pressure was against a greater reduc 
tion, and the program came to a standstil 

The British found, as America is find 
ing, that war is hard, very hard, on th 
little businessman. After two years, tk 
American problem has only grown. Th 
approaching wave of business shutdowns! 
expected to spur the search for a solutia 
and produce a redoubled congressiom 
insistence that the little fellow be pm 
tected. And there already is talk of Gov 
ernment financing to help put little bus 
ness back on its feet when the war § 
over. But, until that time, informed ye 
mists foresee only palliatives, not cure 
That is the way war is. 
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MORALE IS A LOT 





OF 


wy 


LITTLE THINGS 
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Rie the first brave crocus, for instance, that 
pops out of the grass on a raw spring day... 

That’s one of the little things almost guaran- 
teed to cheer you up... boost the old morale. 

The first crocus . . . that letter the censor 
thought was just like a million others... a lift 
to work in a neighbor’s car... 

Little things, sure. But little things that mean 
a lot, somehow. 

They help us to take the bad news with the 
good ... they keep us smiling. 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 


glass of beer ...as a beverage of moderation 








after a good day’s work...with wholesome Ameri- 
can food ... in the company of good friends. 


A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. 


And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, 
keep up the courage. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 
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A refreshing glass of beer, a s Oe 

moment of relaxation ...in S -} 
. . . --) < 

trying times like these they 5 . 


too help to keep morale up ONDA 











New Pennsylvania Plants 


Lesigned ter MH... 
nena: 
GCSH: 
Cstined ter -TACE 


In eastern Pennsylvania, a chemical company 
has built a huge plant which is absorbed in 
America’s No. 1 job of winning the war. 
But this plant is all ready to change over, 
after the war, to the manufacture of ma- 
terials for the industry which may provide 
America’s No. 1 peacetime back-log . 
plastics. 

That is not an isolated instance. Penn- 
sylvania has had a dominant part in enabling 
America to achieve, in two years, miracles 
of military production which took Germany 
seven years, Russia nine years, and Japan 
twenty-five years. 

But Pennsylvania's wartime expansions 
are priceless additions to this State’s per- 
manent industrial machine. They are close to 


natural resources of raw materials. They can 


call on ample and skilled labor. They are in 
the midst of the greatest “‘pool’’ of fuel and 
power in America and the greatest 
““pool’’ of customers, too. 

And they are located in the State which 
has pioneered in industrial development for 
the future . . . the practical planning which 
helped Pennsylvania get all-out war pro- 
duction sooner than any other . . . the 
planning which right now is moving far out 
ahead in preparation for that day when the 
pent-up wants of 130,000,000 Americans are 
released. 

If you would like to have one of your 
plants in a State big enough to fight a war 
and plan for peace . . . the State Department 
of Commerce at Harrisburg is prepared to 


work personally with you. 


Department of Commerce 





Pennsylvania 





Epwarp MarTIN 
Governor 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—A FINE PLACE TO LIVE 


Firorvp CHALFANT 
Secretary of Commerce 


-A FINE PLACE TO BE IN BUSINESS 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. 








2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


It is important for you to get set for another turn in the inflation cycle; 
to expect a whole new series of wage demands, price rises, tax increase demands. 

As the situation now sizes up..... 

Wages: It's at least a 50-50 prospect that John Lewis will get a raise for 
his miners. And: Once he gets it, present wage-control formula is useless. Phil 
Murray and William Green will tip off their unions to step up their demands. 

Farm prices: A rise in farm product prices is continuing; is tending to 
crack through some ceilings. And: It is highly probable that Congress will 
force an upward adjustment of many ceiling prices. Food is to cost more. 

Living costs: The trend is strongly upward. It is likely to accelerate as 
higher wages force higher price ceilings and as higher food costs increase labor 
demands for still higher wages. This is the typical inflation picture. 

Inside view is that the present situation is approaching the danger stage. 
That's because Government is showing an inability to get wages and farm prices 
under control. And: It's because taxes, high as they are, do not dip down to 
drain off any big slice of lower incomes. Those incomes are immense in total. 

















You need to know what motivates labor demand for high hourly wages, farm- 
er demand for constantly higher prices. Poverty isn't the motive. For example: 

Per capita farm net income is 126 per cent above prewar. That's after all 
expenses are deducted. And: Per capita real income of farmers is 84 per cent 
above prewar. That's in terms of purchasing power of total dollars farmers have. 

Also: Per capita income of factory workers is 72 per cent above prewar. 

For all nonfarm income the gain is 62 per cent. And: Real income of factory 
workers is 46 per cent above prewar; of all nonfarmers, it is 39 per cent above. 

Then why the crying, why the long faces, the demands for more? The answer: 

In the case of labor leaders: The wartime goal is a high hourly rate of pay, 
not necessarily a high take-home weekly income. Then: After the war, unions 
would fight to maintain those rates for members, would try to show advantages in 
union membership. Unorganized workers would take the big cuts. And: Government 
would be expected to take care of the unemployed. 

In the case of farm leaders: The wartime goal is a high unit price, not so 
much a high net income. Then: After the war, farm leaders would fight to induce 
Government to underwrite that price or a high proportion of that wartime price. 
And: Farmers then would expect to enjoy a larger slice of the national income. 

The struggle in wartime is to gain a favorable postwar position. 

















Key to the next wage and price cycle lies in outcome of Roosevelt vs. Lewis 
maneuvers. It all depends on who wins and how, when the showdown comes. 

The President is out to stop Mr. Lewis. War Labor Board has laid a basis 
for denying the Lewis wage-raise demands. However: Mr. Lewis is all set to 
fight it out on that basis by refusing to work beyond March 31 without a contract. 

Result is to be either (1) a finish fight that can involve attempted fed- 
eral operation of mines, or (2) another compromise and arbitration of wage issue. 

Prevailing view here is that Mr. Lewis will get some wage increase for his 
miners; that this increase then will touch off a whole wave of new wage rises. 
And: As wages and income rise the problem of inflation control will grow acute. 

In the field of price control itself..... 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Meat prices: Fixed dollars-and-cents retail prices are counted on to bring 
better enforcement, to make bootlegging more difficult at high prices. 

Other food prices: Retailers are to apply a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee price-- 
invoice cost plus a specified margin. But: Unless farm price or wholesale price 
is fixed, the ceiling on this basis can mean almost anything. 

Middlemen: OPA gradually is shying away from price control at the wholesale 
level. It also is becoming wary of control over brokerage fees. There are many 
enforcement difficulties, more troubles than the effort is worth. 

Livestock prices: Price Administrator insists that ceilings must be placed 
on live animals. Food Administrator insists that any such ceilings cannot be 
put on effectively; that there must be a marketing agreement with packers in- 
stead. 

All in all, there is a strong trend away from attempts to place controls on 
every one of billions of prices, a strong trend toward attempt to control prices 
affecting living costs. There's to be less emphasis on control of luxury prices, 
more emphasis on control over prices that cause workers to demand more pay. 











In the matter of salary control.....Outlook is this: 

Present salary ceiling of $67,200 gross, $25,000 net, will be removed. 

But: Salary increases, in future as in the past, bonuses, special payments 
still will require Treasury approval or War Labor Board approval if not in the 
category of six specifically exempt types of salary raises. 

That is the Senate plan. And: It seems likely to prevail. 

Thus: If you are one of about 3,000 men with salaries above $67,200, you 
are not likely to be forced to reduce your salary to that level, as now required. 
But: If you are an employer and want to raise a worker's salary, or to pay a 
bonus, you will have to be prepared to defend that raise or bonus. And: In most 
cases you will have to ask the Government for prior approval. 





As for other fields of regulation..... 

Transportation: Situation is getting much tighter; is affected by man-power 
and equipment problems. ODT's Eastman warns of probable priorities ahead for 
train passenger travel. That would start transportation rationing. 

Rationing in general: Administrative difficulties are becoming immense; are 
to grow acute with the start of meat rations. Yet: There is no alternative. 

"Essential industry": Trend in Selective Service is to be toward narrowing 
classification of industries rated as "essential" and entitled to deferment for 
"necessary" men. It will be more and more difficult to obtain deferments. 

48-hour week: There's an April 1 deadline for employers in labor shortage 
areas to file their reports on effect of their adjustment to a 48-hour week. 














One more plan for distributing materials _to industry is bogging down; is 
headed for sharp revision. This time it is the Controlled Materials Plan. 

The record to date shows this..... 

Priorities: A system of ratings that broke down due to "inflation," to the 
issuance of more preference ratings than there was material to distribute. 

PRP: Here was an effort at allotment of material to individual users on the 
basis of estimated volume of orders. Production Requirements Plan ran into 
trouble as allotments tended to bear no relationship to goods to be produced. 

CMP: This was a straight-out allotment system designed to tie the allotment 
of material to the specific weapon or product to be made from that material. 

Original supporters of CMP plan agree that present system will crack; that 
it is really neither CMP nor PRP but an effort to mix the two, a system of split 
ratings that is neither one thing nor another. Auto industry is warning that it 
is headed for a slowdown in war production unless present tangles are corrected. 

Present tendency is to move back toward PRP, but to call it CMP. 

However: Army-Navy insist that a system of CMP allotments must be created 
and made workable. It's uncertain how this situation is to be straightened out. 
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W hen the railroads faced the 
task of moving more than eleven million 
men in 1942, new and reconditioned cars 
of a stronger but lighter-weight construc- 
tion were already in use, prepared for hard 
service. Pre-war engineering had developed 
passenger coaches with interior partitions 
and doors of rigid light-weight Plymetl 
(see below). They have kept out of the 
shop and rolling, during a critical year, 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


¢ 208 West Washington St., 





their low maintenance requirements con- 
serving men and materials. 

Another example of Haskelite’s future- 
minded engineering is the Plymold pro- 
cess. This offers a structurally new molded 
plywood which can be processed in many 
forms. Veneers are laminated over easily 
fabricated dies of practically any necessary 
curvature, in small sizes, or in sections as 
large as a bomber fuselage. Now fully 
utilized for war purposes, it promises 


peacetime products of endless variety. 


Chicago, Ill. 


405 Lexington Ave., New York City 














Gull Value— 


That's why the most dependable and 


trouble-free asset a man leaves is his 


life insurance. 


And usually, of all his possessions, this 


was the easiest for him to acquire. 


May we assist you? 


ted) rudtential 


Busurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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We are fully aware of the importance of “time 
table deliveries” in war production. Many of 
America’s leading manufacturers entrust their 
precision tool problems to us because they have 
confidence in the accuracy of our work as well 


as the promptness of our service. 


PRECISION 
TOOL 
MAKERS 














Postwar Dumping 
Of Surplus Crops? 
Exporters’ Fears ff 


Business interests are beginning to wony 
over the U.S. Government’s policy of bug 
ing and stock-piling Latin-American crog 
that cannot be shipped or sold. That poligg 
is not being criticized, but fears are voic# 
that war-built stock piles may be used t 


wreck postwar markets for future crops, 
This worry was brought into the open le 









a letter to Vice President Henry A. Wa 
lace, as chairman of the Board of Economie 
Warfare, from William B. Craig, presiden 
of, the New York Coffee and Sugar By. 
change. Mr. Craig’s letter was prompted by 
a BEW statement to the Exchange tha 
the Government wanted no strings at 
tached now to the postwar problem of dis 
posing of stock piles. The specter of post. 
war dumping was raised immediately. 

Behind the worry are these facts: Th 
U.S. Government, in an effort to cushion 
war shocks on Hemisphere nations, 
buying the surplus cash crops of these nm 
tions. Principally involved are Braziliay 
coffee, Cuban sugar, Uruguayan wool and 
Peruvian long-staple cotton. In addition, 
to develop war production, the Govem 
ment has signed purchase contracts to buy 
wild rubber for five years, and a number d 
minerals, such as tin, tungsten and copper, 
for three-year periods. 

Sugar and coffee promise the biggest 
postwar headaches, since the output 
Peruvian cotton and Uruguayan wool i 
small. Last year, for example, U.S. ager- 
cies purchased the entire Cuban sugaj 
crop, but were able to ship only half of it 
This year, less Cuban sugar is_ being 
bought, but the outlook is that still les! 
will be shipped. Meanwhile, sugar stocks 
are increasing throughout the West Indie 
When the war ends, therefore, more thans 
year’s normal supply of sugar is likely t 
be in warehouses. 








Coffee presents a similar situation. Th 
U.S. is buying its customary quota d 
coffee from Brazil, amounting to neatly 
1,000,000,000 pounds, but is shipping only 
a fraction of that amount. When the wa 
ends. prospects are that in coffee, too, # 
most a year’s normal supply will be on hand 

BEW’‘s present attitude is this: Ther 
are too many unknown factors in the we 
situation to make binding commitments 
now on these problems. A_ devastatet 
Europe, for example, might be able tt 
absorb most of the surpluses immediatel 
but would be unlikely to be able to by 
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‘MOVING MANPOWER 


"tt takes manpower to MOVE manpower. And as one of the thousands of intercity bus drivers, I’m doing 


just that! 


If you’re a farmer, you can count on me for those ‘must’ trips to town. 


you to your induction center. 


If you are in the armed forces, you'll ride with me often. 


I go where highways go to get you to your job of making guns, planes, tanks, ships. 


If you are a selectee, I'll carry 


I’m in this war with 


all the skill I’ve got—proud that my specialty is moving manpower along the highways to Victory!” 


Intercity bus lines were born in peacetime to carry you, your 
family and friends along scenic highways—to any spot you had 
your mind set to go. Today these highways have gone to war. 
And over them the bus lines are moving mass manpower in 
the same smooth, friendly, dependable way. 

Supplying a flexible service that cannot be duplicated, the 
bus lines are fulfilling the needs of your community and your 
nation at the incredible rate of 750 million passengers per year 
~—a volume of manpower vital to the winning of the war. 

This flow of manpower must not be slackened! Bus trans- 























portation must be kept strong and equal to its tasks. And the bus lines 
are doing their part by maintenance and operating miracles that 
save tons of rubber, fuel and steel—by expert dispatching that 
keeps buses working at top efficiency along 330,000 miles of 
highways. 

With all their resources, the bus lines are concentrating on 
their wartime job—the job of serving the nation by serving you. 
And if adequate replacement equipment is made availiable, the 
bus lines, with your continued cooperation, will keep America’s 
highways at work for Victory! 


__ MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, 








Withoot waslia wornnds! 


’Tis a good Scotch trait to be 
That’s why the 


popularity of Teacher’s Scotch 


sparing in praise. 


is always described in these three 
short words... 








Made since 1830 by Wm. Te 


S&S TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE '! S. AGENTS: _Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 




















TO THOSE WHO 


TRAVEL 


In these hectic days when execu- 
tives must make the most out of a 
limited number of trips, it’s doubly 
important to select a hotel that 
gives you the very best in accom- 
modations . . . in quiet surround- 
ings and attentive service. 





The Plaza gives you ail... at 
moderate rates. 


From $4 per person 
(2 in a room) 
From 86 for single rooms 
Suites from 312 
Facing Central Park 


PLAZA 
Sth Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


Henry A. Rost, President and 
Managing Director 


‘TORO. 


Power Mowere- 








TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'H. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








hs MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 veaas 











FOR SAFER 
SMOKING 


IN DENICTOR CIGARS the bulk of 
the harmful nicotine has been 
removed, yet all the full-bodied 
flavor and aroma~—all the smok- 
ing satisfaction—are retained. 

Reducing the nicotine con- 
tent to less than 1% makes 
DENICTORS extremely mild 
and permits you to smoke with 
greater safety to your health, 
— and with more pleasure. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
Send $1.50 for 10 cigars and 
smoke them at our risk. 
Also—DENICTOR Cigarettes and 
Pipe Tobacco, with the bulk of the 
nicotine removed: 

80 cigarettes $1.15 

¥% Ib. pipe tobacco 1.50 

Money back if not satisfied. 

GUARDIAN TOBACCO co., INC, 








Dept 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 















these surpluses. Hence the need for ay 
thority to “sell, barter or 
Government-owned supplies. 

BEW officials, however, disclaim ay 
intention of injuring private enterprise 
the postwar era. They point out that, eve 
under war management, every effort ha 
been made to use regular trade channek 
Commodity Credit Corp. purchases ¢ 
coffee, fats, oils and other commodities ap 
imported through regular channels ap 
distributed through normal trade outlets 
Exports also are channeled throug) 
established businesses. They expect 
continue the program after the war. 

Prospects are, however, that any pos. 
war shortages will be short-lived. Europ 
at peace could begin to grow its own foo 
immediately, and within a year Europen 
agriculture might be back on its fee 
Meanwhile, the Hemisphere and othe 
food-exporting areas would be continuig 
to harvest their crops, adding to surplus 

But this problem promises to be onk 
one part of a huge reconstruction an 
rehabilitation task that faces the entir 
postwar world. 


give away’ 





Postwar development. Latin Ame. 
ica looks forward to an industrial boom afte 
the war. Latin-Americans would welcom 
private U.S. capital to finance that boom 

This is the story brought back by Er 
A. Johnston, president of the U.S. Cham. 
ber of Commerce, after a tour as chair. 
man of the Inter-American Development 
Commission, an agency backed by th 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. Mr 
Johnston adds that Latin-Americans |ook 
askance at a “South American WPA.” 

Private U.S. investors, however, ar 
likely to view Latin-American bids agains 
a prewar background that is not too favor. 
able. Defaulted dollar bonds issued fron 
Latin America amounted to $711,000,00 
in May, 1939. Direct U.S. investment 
amounted to $2,700,000,000 in 1941, and 
while many of these earned dividends, 
local laws hampered managerial freedom 

New guarantees evidently are in orde 
before any substantial flow of U.S. capitd 
across the Caribbean can be expected 
Eugene P. Thomas, president of the Ns 
tional Foreign Trade Council, has this sug 
gestion: Arrange for co-operative venture 
with private capital from Latin Ameria 
and the United States; then back thes 
arrangements with agreements betwee 
the governments involved to protect th 
capital invested, and to arrange for tk 
transfer of earnings and interest. 

This pattern now is being followed i 
some degree by air lines. United Air Line 
for example, is planning to buy a co 
trolling interest in the largest Mexica 
air transport company; Pan America 
Airways is affiliated with Panair do Brai 
and other lines, and Pan American-Grae 
is affiliated with Lloyd Aereo Boliviam 
These lines all operate under governments 
controls. Extension of this plan to othe 
fields is a possibility now being explore 
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E, erywhere on this map the war trains are 
rolling. 


All night long you can hear them whistling 
to each other in the lonely mountain passes. 
All day you can see them rumbling across 
the deserts. 





From New Orleans in the deep South to San 
Francisco by the Golden Gate. From Ogden in 
Utah’s gaunt Wasatch Mountains. From Port- 
land in the evergreen Pacific Northwest, from 
Tucumcari, from San Antonio, from El] Paso 
on the Rio Grande. Over Donner Summit, 
Cascade Summit and the Siskiyous. Through 
Paisano Pass and Carriso Gorge. Across the 
Sabine River, the Neches, the Pecos, the 
Colorado. Everywhere on Southern Pacific’s 
15,000 miles of line, the war trains are rolling. 


Trainloads of men bound for “somewhere 
in the Pacific.” Trainloads of tanks and guns. 
Trainloads of steel for the sprawling ship- 
yards in the San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland areas. Trainloads of engines and 
parts for the humming aircraft plants. Thou- 
sands of war trains rolling westward. 





This is a report from Southern Pacific, the 
> . . . . 
West’s biggest railroad. Like all American 


railroads, we need more » more cars and 
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This map shows the major summits on Southern Pacific Lines. 


locomotives to do the job. Like all American 
railroads, we are doing our best with what 
we have. 


Look at the map. See how our lines converge 
on the Pacific Coast, the springboard for our 
offensive against Japan. Add to this the fact 
that we serve more military and naval estab- 
lishments than any other railroad, and you 
can see how grave is our responsibility to our 
country. The war trains must come first. 


Yet the other trains must roll,too. Long yellow 
“reefer” trains loaded with western fruits and 
vegetables important to the nation’s health 
... 50,000 carloads of lettuce from California 
and Arizona... 60,000 cars of oranges and 








lemons and grapefruit from Southern Cali- 
fornia, Southern Arizona and the Rio Grande 
Valley down in Texas. Trainloads of lumber 
from Oregon and Washington for canton- 
ments and emergency housing. Trainloads 
of salt from Louisiana, sulphur from Texas 
and potash from Trona for explosives and 
chemicals. Trainloads of oil and gasoline from 





California and Texas. Copper from Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah. Cement. Sand. Gravel. 
Cattle. Sheep. Thousands of trains rolling 
east with the war trains insistently pouring 
west! 
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We are moving it all over a railroad that 
crosses more mountain ranges than any other 
in the country—with ten major summits, from 
the 2,500-foot hump at Beaumont Hill to the 
7,000-foot Donner Pass, where the average 
annual snowfall is thirty-six feet, and great 
rotary plows whine through the drifts. 


Our dispatchers are putting more trains over 
the line than they ever dreamed they could. 
And the old-timers don’t talk about the “good 
old days” any more. They’re really railroad- 
ing now! 


Many people did not believe we could carry 
the load we are carrying now. Our whole 
organization of 90,000 men and women is on 
its toes, thrilled to have an important part in 
the war effort and determined to keep em 
rolling. 

A. T. MERCIER, President 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WT 




















Lieut. Gen. George C. Kenney, com- 
mandant of Allied Air Forces in the South- 
west Pacific, visited Washington to seek 
more planes and equipment for his area 
of war. He has done very well with what 
could be spared for him from the North 
African, Russian and 
Western European 
fronts, but he figures 
that with a little more 
he could hit the Japa- 
perma- 
nently telling blows. 

General Kenney, in 
fact, has done some 
things in the South- 
west Pacific that mili- 
tary men a little while before would have 
thought impossible. He supplied the New 
Guinea campaign, for one thing, almost en- 
tirely by air. His men improvised airfields 
and brought in tons of supplies, including 


nese some 
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GEN. KENNEY 


People 
of the Weak 


e Reg. U.S. Pat 


even a four-gun battery of 105-mm. howitz- 
ers, with tractors to move them, a 250-bed 
hospital, tanks, and some 4,000 infantry- 
men. In addition, General Kenney’s fliers 
have roamed the Southwest Pacific dealing 
destruction to Japanese sea units, a cam- 
paign that reached a climax in the anni- 
hilation of a 22-ship convoy in the Bis- 
marck Sea. 

General Kenney, slight, wiry, aggressive, 
with a weather-beaten face and alert blue 
eyes, has been flying fighting planes ever 
since the first World War. In 1918, he was 
shot down twice in France, bagged two 
German planes himself, and came out of 
that war a captain, wearing a Distin- 
guished Service Cross and a Silver Star. 
Between wars, he stayed with the Army 
air service, and made a name for himself 
as an experimenter and improvisor. He was 
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the first to mount machine guns in the 
wings of a plane, and the first to tie a 
parachute to a bomb. 

General Kenney’s inventiveness has been 
valuable in the South Pacific, in a type 
of fighting for which the military textbooks 
provided no answers. There, among other 
innovations, his encouragement helped to 
develop the technique of “skip-bombing.” 
This consists of a big bomber approaching 
an enemy ship at masthead height and 
terrific speed, releasing its bombs so that 
they skip along the surface of the water 
and hit the target at the water-line. 

General Kenney can foresee nothing but 
victory in the Pacific. But he wants more 
planes and equipment so that that victory 
may be hastened. 

+ * + 

Tom C. Clark is bringing to the Jus- 
tice Department’s Antitrust Division the 
attitude and methods of a practical trial 
lawyer. Consequently, Mr. Clark’s friends 


say, the theorizing and crusading of his 
predecessor, Thurman W. Arnold, now an 
associate justice of 
the United States 
Court of Appeals for 
the District of Co- 


lumbia, are out. 

Under Mr. Clark, 
a vigorous enforce, 
ment is expected, but 
the cases pursued will 
be confined to those 
that in no way ham- 
per the war effort. And part of his time 
and that of his staff is to be taken up with 
war-fraud prosecutions. Some 50 of 227 on 
the antitrust staff now are working on war- 
fraud cases. 





—Acme 
TOM C. CLARK 


Moreover, a favorite Arnold technique 
apparently is to be scrapped. Mr. Arnold 
operated in a number of cases by seeking 
criminal indictments and settling for a 
voluntary abandonment of monopolistic 
practices. Mr. Clark, on the other hand, 
is said to believe that a criminal prosecu- 
tion, begun as such, should be carried 
through on the same basis. 

Mr. Clark, 43, is a gangling Texan, 
cordial and informal, known principally 
as a sharp-witted and successful trial 
lawyer. He practiced law in Dallas, Tex. 
until 1937, and then entered the service 
of the Justice Department. For a period, 
he was in charge of prosecutions under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. Later, he un- 
dertook the delicate task of enforcing the 
Wage-Hour Law in the South, where it was 
highly unpopular. His friends say that his 
activities in that capacity always took ac- 
count of what business could and could 
not do, and never were tinged with crusad- 
ing. They expect the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws to follow a similar pattern. 
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It is mid-morning on a troopship- 

Soldiers in lifebelts crowd the deck. 

From above, comes the steady drone 
of escort planes. Down below, the 
Diesels whine. 

This is the real thing, they know. 'To- 
night they will land. Soon they will 


,orn letters- Or 
hulls all around. 
fighting gear. 
Some talk. And some are silent. 
The kid you know sits there - + ° clean- 
ing his rifle .-- waiting. 


Sure, he is tougher now—but questions 

burn and twist in his brain. 

What will this bunch look like 4 week 
from today --- will Smitty still be 
around to P the harmonica - -° 
will O”Toole and Shapiro be clown- 


mind. 
o under fire «+> 
hud of 4 bullet sound 
close-up - :° what is it like to push 
cold steel jnto a German—or @ Jap? 
He grips his gun —tighter- 
turns his eyes toward home 
Kid. Wherever you are, we're 
ing of you: And praying. 


Soon these hours will pass The time 
to land will come. 

Whenever they say the word, he’ 
tighten his belt and g° in—fighting- 

He'll take the test of fire. 

And he'll see it through - - - to that day 
when once more men can live and 
breathe - - - and talk in tones of 
peace --- and hope - -- and freedom. 

Today, when you wish you had more 
heat or food .-- think of the kid in 
the convoy- 


If your home or offic cold—it is sO 
trains can carry oil to fuel his ship- 
If you have to tighten your pbelt—it is 
so meat, putter, potatoes can go to 
him. 
duty to provide 
, . without hesi- 
word. 


=" For FR 
EE Reproductions of 


The Kid in the Convoy and 

. ° ” 
The Kid in Upper 4,” address 
Manager of Public Relations 
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SPECIAL 


HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR WAR-TIME NEEDS 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE 
In Aircraft Factories, Ordnance 
Plants, Depots, Arsenals and Forts. 
Navy and Maritime Vessels. 
Correspondence Invited 
—Established 1893— 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 WEST 15TH STREET, N. Y. 
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Dumb Waiters 


























Zn war, 
as in peace, = 
Cities Service 
is dedicated = 
to the same 

ideal--Service 








"Nhe Yeas 


and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Where Charity Should End 

Sir:—There is no limit to the sacrifices 
our people will make for the armed forces. 
In their generosity, they are willing to do 
what they can to alleviate the sufferings 
of those less fortunate, but, when they are 
flatly told that it is up to them to feed, 
clothe and arm half the world, and they 
can visualize their great-great-grandchil- 
dren still paying for it, they are going to 
balk like a mule. 

I want to see a postwar world which 
will offer equal opportunities to all races 
and creeds, but I don’t believe we can 
create such conditions by putting half the 
world’s people under obligation to us and 
bankrupting ourselves in the process. 

Democracy isn’t something we can be- 
stow. We can aid other men to obtain 
their independence, but we can’t under- 
write it. They must do that themselves. 


Oakland, Calif. Marion Wotuitz 


~ * * 


Threat of Socialized Colleges? 

Sir:—It appears that, under the exigen- 
cies of war, university education is to be 
taken over and subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. In return, students will be required 
to surrender their freedom, for at least the 
duration of the war. 

Students in most, if not all, of the uni- 
versities and medical colleges are to have 
their expenses paid by Government and 
will be assigned after graduation to the 
Army, Navy, public health and _ social 
agencies. This program appears to be a 
definite socialistic step, and, if not care- 
fully handled, can stamp socialism on our 
country for an indefinite period. 


St. Louis, Mo. C.HS. 


* * _ 


Plan for Tax Collection 

Sir:—Why wouldn’t it be a good plan 
to collect 1942 taxes this year as hereto- 
fore, then serve notice that 1943 taxes due 
on 1943 earnings will be prorated over 
five years, one-fifth due in 1944? In 1944 
have taxes become current; that is, collect 
1944 taxes on 1944 income. 

In this way, taxpayers would have prac- 
tically .a year’s notice that one-fifth of 
1943 taxes must be paid in 1944. It seems 
to me that we could make a terrible mis- 
take being too much in a hurry to cancel 
taxes due on 1942 income. It is fundamen- 
tal that people should be taxed heavily 
when their earnings are heavy. 

Chicago, IIl. Rayaronp E. Herman 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D.¢. 
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ORE THAN 800 Crosley men and women are 
M in the Armed Forces on the fighting fronts. 
Here in Cincinnati and in Richmond, Indiana, 
are more than 8,000 men and women at machines 
and on assembly lines in Crosley war plants. 

Many of these people supporting our fighters 
are wives, sisters, brothers, fathers and mothers 
of those in unitorm. 

Only fighting materials are coming from our 
war plants. The rate of production is several 
times the volume of the highest year in the 23 
years of Crosley manufacturing history. 

When American homes are free from the men- 


ace of war it will be time enough to return to 


‘ ks 





making Crosley Radios, Crosley Refrigerators 
with the Shelvador and other household appli- 
ances, and the Crosley Car for civilian use. 

Until then, Crosley people as individuals, and 
Crosley as a Company, have only one thought— 


to get lots of these war materials to the men who 





need them—and to get them there fast. 





THE CROSLEY CAR — The most talked-of automobile 
in America today — Sorry we cannot take care of civilian 
buyers now — Look for it to take an important place in 


post-war transportation. 











More than 8,000 loyal men and women at Crosley have been 
awarded the 10% War Bond Flag as a symbol that their 
savings, as well as their skilled hands, are working for victory. 








THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 


Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
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Pacific Fight as Navy’s War . . . Voters’ Influence 
On Foreign Policy . . . New Methods Against U-Boats? 


Mr. Roosevelt is making the decision 
on the question of whether or not Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur should get more 
planes and equipment from the United 
States. The general official idea has 
been that this country’s Pacific war 
should largely be the Navy’s war, 
while the Atlantic war is the Army’s. 
General MacArthur’s role thus is an 
uncertain one. 


x~** * 


The point was not lost on important 
officials here when, quickly following 
the request of General MacArthur for 
more U.S. airplanes for his operations 
in the Pacific, word came from Eng- 
land that there was great need for a 
step-up in the flow of American planes 
to Great Britain if Germany is to be 
softened enough for a 1943 invasion. 


x *« * 


A deep and growing sentiment in Con- 
gress is lining up back of the idea that 
this country is making a mistake in 
concentrating first on a German defeat 
instead of a Japanese defeat. Military 
strategists insist, however, that it 
would be fatal to divide U. S. military 
strength at this stage. They favor 
naval warfare as dominant in the 
Pacific for the time being. 


2x & @ 


After fifteen months of war—time 
enough, if utilized, to build great 
numbers of escort ships—the U.S. 
Navy still is on the losing end of the 
war against Germany’s submarines. 
March sinkings again are back at a 
dangerous level. 


x « * 


British naval officials never have been 
satisfied with the organization or 
methods of the U.S. Navy in its anti- 
submarine operations. In recent con- 
ferences, naval officials have started 
to consider new methods of meeting 
this problem. 


x * * 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister, is discovering that such 


68 


things as the Polish-American and the 
Finnish-American vote must be con- 
sidered in shaping the U.S. policy in 
relation to Russia’s announced intent 
to build new frontiers. 


x* 


One strongly held official view is that 
the American attitude toward postwar 
world organization will be determined 
by the size of U.S. casualties and the 
depth of U.S. suffering during the 
war. Heavy losses would be expected 
to add to the incentive to create some 
organization to make future wars less 
likely. 


x * 


President Roosevelt solved the farm 
labor problem for one of his Hyde 
Park neighbors who complained that 
he could not get help. The President 
called the superintendent of schools 
and asked if there wasn’t a high school 
student who could do farm work. The 
superintendent found one in a hurry. 
Mr. Roosevelt thinks that this method 
might be worked more widely. 


xk 


Mrs. Roosevelt is continuing to argue 
inside the Government that a land 
army of women is one big answer to 
the farm labor problem. Officials keep 
telling her, though, that Congress, 
which must supply the money, is ex- 
tremely cool to this type of proposal. 


x * * 


James Byrnes, as Economic Stabilizer, 
has expressed the opinion to high offi- 
cials with whom he deals that all issues 
can be compromised. Some of these 
officials now are waiting anxiously to 
see what kind of compromise Mr. 
Byrnes can work out with John L. 
Lewis on the matter of miners’ wages. 


xk * 


Claude Wickard, as Food Adminis- 
trator, balked at what amounted to a 
White House demand that a price ceil- 
ing be placed on livestock. Mr. Wick- 
ard insisted that such a ceiling could 
not be enforced. He favors, instead, an 





agreement with the packing industry 
to govern prices and marketing con- 
ditions. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson is playing less and less 
of an active part in direction of the War 
Production Board. Problems are go- 
ing to the executive vice chairman, 
Charles E. Wilson. Biggest of those 
problems concerns a threatened crisis 
in operation of the new Controlled 
Materials Plan for allotment of raw 
materials. 


x* * 


Prentiss Brown, as OPA Administra- 
tor, fast is liquidating the policies, and 
some of the personnel, of the previous 
administration of Leon Henderson. 


x* * 


There is nothing to reports that Presi- ~ 
dent Roosevelt, State Secretary Hull 
and State Under Secretary Welles do 
not see eye to eye on details of U.S. 
foreign policy. 


x* * 


Senators who are sponsoring a resolu- 
tion that would put.the U.S. Senate 
on record in favor of an international 
organization of nations to follow this 
war held a long conference with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before announcing 
their resolution. The President was 
very friendly to the plan they spon- 
sored. 


x * * 


Word is being passed to cut downon | 
agencies of Government that report 
directly to the President, other than 
the Budget Bureau. The Office of 
Emergency Management now is un- 
dergoing a liquidation of some of its 
functions and may face _ complete 
liquidation. 


xx 


Washington hears that one of Russia’s 
peace conditions to Germany will be | 
the transfer of many German indus- 
trial plants to Russia to replace fac- 
tories destroyed in the war. 
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Portrait of the Solution to 


As colorful and beautiful as a rainbow, this could 
be a portion of a butterfly’s wing. Actually, it is a 
color picture of the stress patterns of an airplane 
spar, taken by means of a polariscope, under labora- 
tory conditions which simulate the air loads en- 
countered by an airplane in actual flight. 


This optical method of stress analysis known as 
photo-elasticity, supplements, and to a large degree 
eliminates, much of the long drawn out and labori- 
ous work necessary in the mathematical determina- 
tion of stresses. 


Working toward the further development of photo- 


a Mathematical Problem 


elasticity, with the Department of Applied Mathe- 
matics at Washington University, McDonnell en- 
gineers believe this method of stress analysis will 
contribute greater speed and accuracy to the deter- 
mination of structural components and materials 
necessary in the development of even lighter, 
stronger, and more efficient aircraft. 


Right now, of course, all our plants are working 24 
hours a day making planes, parts, and plastics for 
our Armed Forces. But in busy laboratories and re- 
search departments, our designers and engineers 
are working constantly toward the needs of the 
future as well as the present. 
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The men of the American Merchant 
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...and Chesterfieliis count plenty these days ... they 


give pleasure where othcr pleasures can’t be had. 

When your bours are long and you're working hard 
you'll like Chesterfields ... they’re Milder, Cooler and have 
the Better Taste that only the right combination of the world’s 


best <igarette tobaccos can give you. 


TRY CHESTERFIELDS TODAY — YOU CAN'T BUY A BETTER CIGARETTE 














